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According to reports from Washing- 
ton, the chief argument which in- 
duced the 
banking and currency to report in favor of the coinage of 
3-cent pieces is that they may be used for the payment of 
street railway fares. Representative Bulkley, after whom 
the bill authorizing this new coin is named, comes from 


THE PROPOSED 


3-CENT PIECE 


House committee on 


Cleveland, as might be expected. But he is not up to date. 
He does not seem to realize that with the increase in cost 
of electric railway operation which has come since the 
5-cent fare was generally instituted it no longer represents 
He should 
advocate a 6-cent coin, so that street railway passengers in 
the future need not pay two coins, a nickel and cent, but 
simply one 6-cent coin, for a ride. 


an adequate return to the railway companies. 


Seriously, we see abso- 
lutely no reason for this addition to the monetary system 
of the country. It is not likely that other cities will adopt 
a 3-cent zone system of fare collection, such as is in force 
in Cleveland, after the experience there. But if they should 
the whole country should not be discommoded for their 
benefit. 
body like Congress to legislate upon the proper rate for 
street railway fares in different cities in the country, nor to 
base any legislation on such very infrequent local condi- 
tions. On the other hand, we understand that the banks 
report a real demand for a 2'%-cent piece and for a %4-cent 
piece. The former could be used for paying for such 
articles as are now sold at the rate of two for 5 cents or 
two for 25 cents. 


Moreover, it is not the province of a national 


As it is now, the purchaser has to pay 
the extra half cent, that is to say, he must overpay for the 
article 10 per cent in one case and 2 per cent in the other. 
The %-cent piece, on the other hand, would be very useful 
in slot machines holding cheap articles for which 1 cent is 
now too high a price—paper drinking cups on trains, for 
example. | 


We commend to our readers, and 
COURTESY TO 


especially to the younger members 
THE PUBLIC 


of the army of public service cor- 
poration employees, the remarks of C. W. Kellogg, Jr., of 
Fl Paso, before the Southwestern Electrical & Gas Associa- 
tion on the subject of courtesy. His paper is published in 
another part of this issue and it is a description of “The 
Relations Which Should Exist Between a Public Service 
Corporation and the Public It Serves.” No one is more 
keenly aware than we are of the possibilities: for irritation 
in the daily contact between a street railway and the public. 
No other class of corporation transacts business with its 
customers under conditions of daily intimacy which lead 
so easily to irritation as those with which the street rail- 
But this fact is an accepted and irre- 
movable clause in that the 
service furnished is, as Mr. Kellogg assumes, technically 


good, there are other necessary qualities of management 


way is confronted. 


the undertaking. Granting 


which he discusses at length and we define briefly as 
courtesy. In the past the average street railway manager 
became hardened to the existence of the difficulties in the 
way of friendly relations with his public and did not over- 
come them. The modern idea is better, and the principle 


of pleasing the public upon which it is based is one that 
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has been glorified in the last few trying years. iieisee 
question not of returning to the passenger value in courtesy 
for what he pays for the ride, but of giving him the ride and 
the courtesy too. Continued encouragement of this policy 
is the duty of every manager in his talks with the employees 
in the transportation department who bear the brunt of the 
trying contact with the public in their daily routine work. 
Unfortunately for the conductors and motormen, they are 
the employees of the company most easily reached by the 
public; hence they are the natural recipients of complaints 
not only about their own failures and fancied failures, but 
about many for which they are in no degree responsible. 
This constitutes simply another reason for the exercise of 
courtesy on the part of the man who is stationed on the 
rear platform of the car. 


One of the most difficult things to 


ES ae explain not only to firemen but also 


BAR FALLACY . : 
to power plant engineers is that the 


processes of combustion are in most cases taken care of 
much better by leaving a fire absolutely alone than by 
attempting to improve it by continual poking or stirring. 
One of the most useless things to have around any boiler 
room is the slash-bar. Yet it is next to impossible to ex- 
plain to any fireman that this tool is not only not necessary 
but actually harmful. It is, of course, true that some power 
plants have a very low intensity of draft and it is only by 
increasing the stack temperature that sufficient steam can 
be produced. In such an event the use of the slash-bar 
might be considered open to argument. However, if 20 ft. 
or 30 ft. was added to the height of the chimney, or under- 
grate forced draft was installed, this condition could be 
easily and cheaply overcome. The assertion is also some- 
times made that the slash-bar breaks up clinkers which may 
form on the grate. As a matter of fact, it is just the use 
of the slash-bar which causes most of the clinkers. If the 
bottom of a fire is left absolutely alone and not disturbed 
in any way, a layer of ash, which is an excellent heat in- 
sulator, forms upon the grates and prevents them from 
being heated by the radiation from the glowing coal above 
them. As the molten slag, which forms the nucleus of all 
clinkers, falls through the fire and into the cold ashes, it is 
chilled below the point where it is adhesive. Under such 
circumstances, it 1s, of course, harmless because the actual 
volume of molten material is negligible, the objectionable 
feature being that, when sticky, it grows to a huge mass 
by collecting ash, cinders and even coal. The best proce- 
dure to follow in the case of boiler-room operation is un- 
questionably to throw away anything remotely resembling 
a slash-bar. Its use may admit more air through the fire, 
but it also permits the ashes to be blown up into the layer of 
burning coal, making the fire dirty and dull. If the coal 
is of the coking variety, the fireman should be provided 
with a tee-bar made up of I-in. pipe, long enough to extend 
to the bridge wall and having a cross-piece at the end 
about 15 in. long. With this he can go over the surface of 
the fire soon after each charge of green fuel and break up 
the top layer of coke as fast as it forms. In this way the 
disturbance of the layer of ash on the bottom of the fire 
can be absolutely avoided and clinkers will be reduced to 
pieces of melted material not much larger than the hand. 
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A LOW-FARE CASE 


A fare case which is of general interest, although of 
purely local bearing, is developing from the action of the 
New York Public Service Commission, First District, in 
regard to the local railway service over the Williamsburg 
Bridge, connecting Brooklyn and Manhattan across the 
East River. In this case a local Bridge Operating Com- 
pany, formed by the largest surface railway companies in 
Greater New York, has operated its own cars between the 
terminals at the ends of the bridge for a fare of 3 cents for 
a single ride or two tickets for 5 cents. The commission, 
after investigation to determine whether the rates were 
reasonable, ordered a reduction to 2 cents for a single fare 
or three tickets for 5 cents. The company directly con- 
cerned applied for a rehearing and the application was re- 
fused by the commission. The next step threw the contro- 
versy into the courts. 

The affairs of the Bridge Operating Company are inter- 
twined in such a way with those of the larger companies 
that it is difficult to see all the reasons for the complete 
separation of the business from the greater interests con- 
cerned during the last eight years. Just why the Bridge 
Operating Company was formed in 1904 is not entirely 
clear. It was established, however, by joint efforts of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit System and the New York City 
Railway, then the principal operating street railway com- 
pany in Manhattan. Each of these companies acquired one- 
half of the $100,000 capital stock. The Bridge Operating 
Company made a ten-year contract with the city to furnish 
local service over the Williamsburg Bridge at the rate of 
3 cents for a single ride or two tickets for 5 cents. Some 
changes have taken place in the details of management and 
operation during the intervening period, and it appears, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Commissioner Maltbie in the case, 
that the Brooklyn System still owns the one-half of the 
stock to which it subscribed originally, while the balance, 
acquired by the receivers of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company, was not among the assets transferred to the 
successor New York Railways Company. There are also 
one or two contingent interests in the rights owned by 
these companies which affect the Coney Island & Brooklyn 
road and the Third Avenue Railway System but are not 
particularly material to the main subject of the contro- 
versy. 

Plenty of service is furnished over the Williamsburg 
Bridge by lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, the 
New York Railways Company and the Third Avenue Rail- 
way. The Brooklyn lines, both elevated and surface, cross 
to the Manhattan end of the structure. The two Manhat- 
tan surface companies cross the bridge to the Brooklyn 
end of the structure. The Brooklyn lines afford means of 
transfer to various parts of that system so that it is pos- 
sible to board a Brooklyn car at the Manhattan end of 
the bridge and get the benefit of the entire Brooklyn sys- 
tem. Likewise the cars of the New York Railways Com- 
pany and the Third Avenue Railway, terminating at the 
Brooklyn end of the bridge, give transfers to the exten- 
sive systems of connecting lines in Manhattan. The 
Bridge Operating Company, however, furnishing a 
purely local service, meets a need for low-fare transporta- 
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tion which is of distinct value to the community. Its Man- 
hattan terminal is in the heart of the crowded East Side 
district. Its Brooklyn terminal is in a region from which 
there is much natural traffic for the short haul offered. 
The distance from terminal to ‘terminal of the Bridge 
Operating Company is 1.55 miles, and on this haul, with an 
average fare of 2.53 cents, the rate per mile in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1911, averaged 1.63 cents. 

Gross passenger earnings of the Bridge Operating Com- 
pany in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, were $243,447, 
and in addition there was a revenue from advertising of 
$3,840, making a total of $252,287. We give also the 
amounts charged to the general operating expense ac- 
counts, but it should be borne in mind in the consideration 
of these figures that the city provided the right-of-way 
for the line and that the company purchases its power and 
rents carhouse facilities. The operating expenses were as 


follows: Maintenance of way and structures, $4,775 ; main- 


4/ J) 
operation of power plants, 
$40,135; operation of cars, $56,201; injuries to persons and 


properties, $7,274 


tenance of equipment, $8,217; 


; general expense, $6,171; total, $122,773. 
Taxes, including bridge tolls, were $10,392, while rents 
amounted to $7,034, leaving a surplus on the year’s opera- 
tion of $112,088. 

This, of course, indicated a large return, but as the con- 
sideration of the case progressed it was argued on behalf 
of the company that some modification of these figures 
should be made, partly because certain of the charges are 
arbitrary and are deemed insufficient. The charge for 
power is based on an estimated consumption of 3 kw-hr. 
per car mile. It was also urged that provision should be 
made for depreciation, amortization and additional charges 
The necessity of provision for some 
of the 
calculated that 


for administration. 


of these items was granted. Then a valuation 


property was made, and the commission 
while the company was making over 100 per cent on its 
original investment it was showing 200 per cent on present 
value. No allowances were admitted for the losses of the 
controlling companies in other and less remunerative parts 
of their systems. No leveling of all returns from all lines 
controlled directly or indirectly was allowed in the testi- 
mony. The case was decided on the showing of the Bridge 
Operating Company alone. 

If the new rate should be placed in effect, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the same advantage of the reduced tickets 
will be taken by riders as has been taken with the former 
rate; that is to say, that most of the fares will be paid in 
the lowest ticket rate available. This would mean an aver- 
age fare of say 1.7 cents, or, on a mileage of 1.55, an aver- 
age rate of say 1.09 cents per mile for the haul. This would 
be a sharp reduction from the average in the last fiscal 
year and would eliminate the large profit shown by the 
figures. 

The matter is important for two reasons: first, because it 
shows the danger to the companies of segregating a small 
portion of business involving a fixed short haul in a dis- 
trict of congestion and of such an attempt as this was to 
create a low rate of fare to meet the conditions existing in 
a peculiar case, and, second, because it involves a viola- 
tion of the uniform rate system which, if extended to a 


serious degree, would give the short-haul riders the benefit 
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of a low rate of fare and leave the long-haul unprofitable 
riders undisturbed. A rate-making scheme involving a 
charge by the mile may be best for the urban railways, but, 
if so, it should impose on the long haul rider a fare com- 
mensurate with his journey and not merely give to the 
short-haul rider a low rate proportionate to the distance 
which he travels, 


COOLING TOWER PRACTICE 


An engineer engaged in the nianufacture of pumps and 
condensers recently remarked that it was contrary to his 
policy to quote prices on jet condensers which were to be 
used in connection with cooling towers. He expressed 
himself as willing, in fact, delighted, to offer surface con- 
densers for this service, but he considered the combination 
of a jet condenser and cooling tower to be a grave engi- 
neering error. On first thought this stand may appear 
illogical. If the surface condenser is satisfactory, why is 
not the jet? Modern forms of the latter type are quite as 
efficient and much more durable than the surface condenser. 
However, when the characteristics of the two types are 
analyzed the reason for the difference will be found in the 
additional power required by the circulating pump of the 
Jet 

In the surface condenser the friction head which re- 
sists the passage of cooling water through the condenser 
generally amounts to Io ft. or 12 ft. for two passes, and it 
is not likely that a three-pass condenser would be offered 
for the service in question. The circulating pum», as- 
suming a water supply at condenser level, has only to pull 
against this head. With the jet condenser, however, the 
circulating pump has to pull all of the water which it 
handles against a vacuum roughly equivalent to a 30-ft. 
head. 
matter of 


Under ordinary circumstances this is a 


small moment. The total amount of power involved is al- 
most negligible, and the fact that the jet requires three 
times as much power as the surface condenser is never 
noticed. However, when the cooling water supply is de- 
ficient and a cooling tower is used, the high intake tem- 
peratures necessitate passing an enormous quantity of 
water through the condenser if a good vacuum is to be 
maintained. With the increased weight of water the power 
requirements rise directly, and among cooling tower in- 
stallations it is easily possible to find cases where the cir- 
culating pump requires for the vacuum head alone 5 per 
cent of the tetal power of the main units. This does not, 
of course, include the work of elevating the water to the top 
of the cooling tower, which is the same for both types of 
condenser when they operate with the same temperature 
difference, or “head.” 

With ordinary intake temperatures the work of circulat- 
ing the cooling water through a surface condenser would 
amount, roughly, to one-third of 1 per cent of the total 
power developed. For a jet condenser the corresponding 
figure is only 1 per cent—not enough to consider very seri- 
ously. However, when a cooling tower is to be installed the 
respective percentages may become 1% per cent and 4% 
per cent. The difference, amounting to 3 per cent of the 
coal bill, is too great to be overlooked. 
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REDUGING ELECTRIFICATION TO ITS LOWEST TERMS 


The impending electrification of the Stadtbahn in and 
about Berlin, which is referred to elsewhere in this issue, 
offers a striking instance of how a steam railroad ter- 
minal can be electrified at minimum expense. In this 
country the real cost of heavy electric traction has been 
obscured because the change from steam has been accom- 
panied by radical alterations in roadway and terminal 
facilities. The policy which has been laid down for the 
Berlin installation, however, should prove encouraging to 
those American steam railroads which have felt that they 
could not afford to follow the pace set by the New York 
Central, New Haven and Pennsylvania railroads in New 
York and vicinity. 

The lines to be equipped not only encircle Berlin, but also 
cross the center of the city partly in a ser.es of cuts and 
partly on an elevated structure, and thus form a through 
line for the railways which reach the city from the east 
and from the west. The electrical equipment of the line 
is desirable because of the objections to the steam loco- 
motive operation in the densely populated districts. It 
has been discussed for more than a decade but with special 
vigor since the traffic became too great to permit further 
increase with steam operation. Unfortunately the ques- 
tion of electrification could not be considered wholly on 
its merits because many of the country representatives in 
the Prussian Diet are bitterly opposed to any project which 
would aggrandize Berlin at the expense of the provinces. 
Under the stimulus of this opposition, the earlier costlier 
projects have been superseded by one which involves the 
smallest possible investment by the State. 

The three most significant features of the Berlin electri- 
fication are the purchase of electrical energy from a private 
corporation, the operation of trains by locomotives instead 
of motor cars, and the use of a 15,000-volt single-phase 
trolley in a densely populated urban and suburban territory. 
The first part of the undertaking involves the erection of a 
100,000-kw power station near some coal mines which are 
80 miles from Berlin, in itself a most interesting departure; 
a duplicate peak-load station near Berlin, and a 60,000-volt 
underground transmission line for a distance of 80 miles 
from the coal-mine station to the city. The installation by a 
private company of this high-tension generating and trans- 
mission equipment will save the government an initial in- 
vestment of about $22,500,000. At the same time low 
energy costs are insured for thirty years to come, besides 
one-half of all of the power company’s profits exceeding 
6 per cent. 

The number of electric locomotives required, 560, means 
an investment of about $18,337,500, which is about $7,500,- 
ooo less than the estimated cost of 1120 motor cars for 
the same service. Each locomotive will be equipped with 
a single motor, and the maintenance will be less, it is 
expected, than if twice that number of either two-motor or 
four-motor cars should be employed. Despite the fact that 
motor car operation has not been adopted, the rate of 
acceleration will be increased from that of 0.38 m.p.h.p.s., 
now given by one steam locomotive per train, to about 1 
m.p.h.p.s. This improvement is made possible by using an 
electric locomotive at each end of the thirteen-car trains 
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which will be run. It is apparent, therefore, that a great 
increase in the capacity of the line will be obtained, al- 
though the rate of acceleration will still be about 0.25 
m.p.h.p.s. to 0.28 m.p.h.p.s. less than the average in the 
New York subway service of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company. A part of the cost of the electric locomotives 
will be defrayed by transferring the steam railroad loco- 
motives now in use to other lines owned by the govern- 
ment. This is entirely feasible, because many of the loco- 
motives have superheaters and other modern features. 


FLAME SPACE IN STEAM BOILER FURNACES 


The proportions and arrangement of the steam boiler 
furnace—that space within which combustion takes place— 
are probably the most neglected features in power station 
design. Proper attention to them can effect marked econo- 
mies in operation over average conditions. On the other 
hand, absolute neglect of the matter may result in enormous 
wastes. Standard methods of setting boilers are respon- 
sible for most of this, for the reason that boiler settings 
have generally been designed to inclose the boiler conveni- 
ently rather than to provide sufficient volume for complet- 
ing the combustion of the gases driven off from the fuel. 
As an example the setting of a great many return tubular 
boilers'in the country provides for a space of 12 in. or less 
between the bridge wall and boiler shell. By going to the 
rear of the boiler and watching through the soot door, it 
may be seen that, no matter how bright the flame is over 
the fire, when it is forced up against the cold boiler shell 
by the bridge wall it immediately becomes dull red and full 
of soot. The soot in itself constitutes no great loss but 
its presence in the flame shows plainly that the hydrocarbon 
gas from which it was formed was chilled below the igni- 
tion point before it had a chance to burn. The existence 
of uncombined carbon indicates the existence of uncom- 
bined hydrogen, and, weight for weight, the latter is by 
far the greatest heat-producing component in coal. 

Inquiry as to the reason for setting the boiler so close to 
the top of the bridge wall will usually result in a statement 
that it is done because the arrangement forces the hot gas 
from the furnace into close proximity with the boiler or 
else because the restricted area between boiler shell and 
bridge wall makes the products of combustion mix properly. 
Neither reason is correct. The setting of return tubular 


‘boilers in this way is simply a heritage from the days when 


nine-tenths of them were built for the New England mills 
in which anthracite coal, which had little or no, flame length, 
was used. The fact that anthracite is no longer a prominent 
steam fuel has apparently been overlooked. 

Restricted combustion space is also especially noticeable 
in the Central West, where the commercially available fuels 
often have a flame length under ordinary conditions of 30 
ft., yet it is by no means unusual to find there water-tube 
boilers of the vertically baffled type having a combustion 
chamber about 4 ft. high. Naturally they smoke like tar 
kettles. This type of setting was developed two genera- 
tions ago for use on the Atlantic seaboard, and its structural 
advantages have probably caused many steam users to lose 
sight of the fact that its limited combustian space should 
properly restrict it to use with fuels having extremely short 


» 
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flames. Anthracite coal can be burned satisfactorily with 
such a setting, and when a surplus of air is supplied to the 
furnace the high-carbon bituminous coals of the Eastern 
seaboard will also give good efficiencies, However, if a 
bituminous coal fire under this type of setting is forced 
and the surplus of air is decreased, heavy smoke from the 
chimney invariably results. 

A good example of the adaptation of this old-style 
setting to present-day conditions will be found at the new 
power station of the Boston Elevated Railway. Here the 
vertically baffled type of boilers are used, but they are set 
at a height of more than 1o ft. above the fire, and it is 
probable that under conditions of air supply which are likely 
to exist no grade of bituminous coal available at Boston 
will produce a flame long enough to reach the flues. The 
cost of the boiler settings and building in this case have of 
course been increased by the added height, but there is not 
the slightest question that the improved economy in the 
use of coal will more than justify the somewhat greater 
first cost. There is, in fact, no sound reason for limiting an 
investment which is properly applied in setting a boiler so 
as to prevent the flame from striking 
cold tubes or shell. 

The whole matter is strictly analogous to the school-room 
experiment where a cold plate is held in the flame from a 
gas jet and promptly becomes blackened. If, however, the 
dish is held just above the edge of the flame no soot col- 
lects. This demonstrates the futility of an effort to get 
high boiler efficiency with a combustion chamber shorter 
than that flame length which is due to the class of fuel used 


the comparatively 
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and the conditions under which it is burned. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL POLE DESIGN 


It is interesting to note, as one visits the various electric 
railways and central stations throughout the country, the 
general trend toward more permanent types of construction, 
It is almost impossible nowadays to find a shop, carhouse, 
generating station or passenger or freight station which 
has been built within the past five years where every con- 
ceivable precaution has not been taken to make the building 
construction as nearly fireproof as possible, and at the same 
time provide the most permanent type of construction. 

The same tendency prevails in overhead line construc- 
tion, more particularly in the selection of types of poles. 
Many lines are using poles creosoted either by the impreg- 
nating process or by being dipped or painted with high- 
grade creosote oils, and some of the more prosperous com- 
panies are making large initial expenditures, by replacing 
the wooden poles with those made of structural or tubular 
steel or reinforced concrete, on concrete foundations. 

In many cases this change from the wooden pole to the 
steel one, especially on the city streets, has been brought 
about by the action of the city councils. The decreased 
maintenance costs obtained by making the transfer has re- 
sulted in many street-railway companies employing steel 
poles exclusively for supporting their overhead lines in the 
city streets. The reduced cost of upkeep as well as the 
increased strength obtained in many cases has caused 
wooden poles to be replaced with those of structural steel 
on private right-of-way outside of the cities. 
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It is also gratifying to note that the design of these struc- 
tural steel poles, especially where they are used in support- 
ing the trolley wires, has been with a view not only to 
obtain a pole which contains a certain amount of grace in 
its curved or tapering outlines, but that it has been com- 
pactly built so that the cost of cleaning and painting has 
been reduced to a minimum. This latter quality has not 
been so universally employed, particularly in the design of 
structural steel poles for supporting the high-voltage trans- 
mission lines, 

While in all cases the design has been economically made 
with a view to reduce the metal cross-sectional area, we do 
not believe, judging from the number of companies em- 
ploying the windmill-tower type, where a large number of 
small structural-steel shapes are used, that sufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the future painting maintenance cost 
or the ultimate life to be obtained from transmission towers 
of this type. 

Those companies employing the more compactly con- 
structed type, like those used by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, or the Pennsylvania Railroad across 
Hackensack Meadows, where heavier structural-steel sec- 
tions are employed, will secure far better results. The use 
of these heavier sections does not necessarily mean a large 
additional initial expenditure over and above the cost of 
the other type, but, if the design is carefully worked out, 
the total weight of the pole or tower is slightly increased 
and the total quantity of material used in constructing 
foundations remains practically the same. 

The advantages of the compactly built pole are the re- 
duction of the cost of cleaning and painting due to the 
reduced superficial area, the increased facility of transpor- 
tation and erection, and hence reduced construction costs, 
due to fewer component parts, which can be handled as 
easily as the small sections, and finally the increased ability 
to resist corrosion due to the larger sections used. 

It is perfectly natural that the earlier designs should 
assume the type in which small sections are employed, but 
why the engineers of central stations and electric railways 
have not profited by the example that electrified steam roads 
have set is unexplained. The steam engineer learned his 
lesson in structural design by his experience in the design 
of steel bridges. Many of the trussed steel bridges in the 
earlier days employed a large number of small sections in 
their design, but a transformation has been slowly taking 
place until to-day they consist of the fewest number of 
sections possible to obtain an economical total weight. This 
transformation has made the Pratt and Howe truss types of 
bridges popular and has brought about the almost universal 
use of deck and through girders for short spans. 

In conclusion, we wish to call the attention of those con- 
structing overhead lines where permanency of construction 
and not a minimum first cost is the important factor to the 
fact that the future maintenance is not receiving its proper 
share of attention when the structural-steel pole takes a 
form where small sections are used instead of one com- 
pactly built of a comparatively few large sections. In this 
day and age low maintenance is a potent factor in success- 
ful railway operation, and the time to reduce it is during 
the construction period, not after a property is in operation. 
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Georgetown Power Station of the Capital 
Traction Company 


The Location and Building Are New, but a Large Part of the Boiler, Turbine and Switchboard Equipment Is from 
a Og ge at a ; 
the Former Plant of This Company 


When the Grace Street power station of the Capital Trac- 
tion Company was built in 1898 it was regarded as a model 
direct-current generating plant and quite ample for the 
growth of the railway system. By 1907 the load had in- 
creased to such an extent that the original capacity of 
2600 kw was doubled by the removal of one of the 525-kw 
horizontal tandem-compound generating sets to make room 
for two 1500-kw a. c. turbines. About the same time more 
economical distribution was attained by the establishment 
of a substation at Fourteenth Street and V Street. The 
original d. c. plant had been supplied with three boosters 
and afterward a battery had been installed along the line. 

In 1908 the power station capacity was increased again 
by the addition of a 3000-kw turbine which displaced two 
of the 525-kw compound condensing engine sets. Various 
changes were made also to increase the boiler capacity. It 
was clear, however, that the old site would have to be 


The turbine room is about 66 ft. wide and 158 ft. long. It 
houses the following Westinghouse turbines: two 1500-kw, 
one 3000-kw and one 5000-kw, a total of 11,000 kw, with 
provision for a second 5000-kw turbine. This room also 
contains the substation equipment, exciters and motor-gen- 
erator sets. The high-tension and switching apparatus 1s 
placed on three galleries along one side of the turbine 
room. The distance between the top of the turbine room ' 
floor and the bottom chord of the roof truss is 45 ft. The 
following paragraphs describe the construction and equip- 
ment of the building in detail. 
WATER CONDITIONS AND FOUNDATIONS 

A study of the water conditions showed that the extreme 
water height ever recorded was + 17 ft. and that the great- 
est tidal recession was 7 ft. below the mean river height. 
The highest flood since 1899 was Io ft. above the mean river 
height. The turbine and boiler rcom fioors therefore were 


Georgetown Power Station—Views 


abandoned for at least three important reasons—first, the 
iong, narrow shape of the building with the boilers at one 
end and the generators at the other made it impracticable 


to enlarge the building without introducing heavy losses in 


steam distribution; second, the supersession of engines by 
turbines made it absolutely necessary to have a more reliable 
water supply than that afforded by a canal which is dry 
several times a year; third, it was desirable to have coal 
come by rail as well as by water. These considerations led 
to the selection, in 1910, of a site at Wisconsin Avenue and 
K Street, which is only two blocks from the old plant. 
This plot is on the Potomac River, from which, of course, 
ample water is obtainable. Coal is brought to the station 
over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, but the Potomac River 
is also available for this purpose. 
SIZE AND CAPACITY 

The general dimensions and designs of the new building 
are shown in the accompanying sections, plans and eleya- 
tions. Room exists for enlarging the plant to about double 
its present possible capacity. The boiler room is about 
107 ft. wide with a maximum length of 158 ft. and a mini- 
mum length of 113 ft. It contains twelve 600-hp boilers. 


of the Building from 


the Potomac River and the Land Side 


constructed at an elevation of 22 ft., which is well above the 
highest flood. The condition that jet condensers were to 
be used made it necessary to place the top of the basement 
at + 1 ft. in order that water could be obtained at the 
extreme low point. 

Bedrock was found about 5 ft. below the projected base- 
ment floor level at the north building line and about 32 it. 
below the basement floor at the south building line. The 
turbine and the chimney foundations were carried directly 
to this rock. Piles were driven to rock for all other foun- 
dations, including the boilers and the river wall. These 
piles were cut off at least 4 ft. below low tide. Where the 
foundations were not carried to the rock the piles were con- 
centrated under the column locations and scattered out to 
not more than 5-ft. spacing elsewhere. The river wall, 
which carries the southern end of the building, is formed 
by’ piles which are placed 2%-ft. centers and capped with 
102 ft. of concrete 18 ft. wide, which brings this wall up 
to the waterproofing line. This concrete capping carries a 
reinforced-concrete retaining wall on the river side and the 
building wall on the opposite side. The space between 
these two walls is filled with earth for the coal delivery 
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track, excepting, of course, where the coal hopper or 
crusher pit is located. Steel rails or twisted bars were 
used to tie together the whole foundation, including the 
river wall. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

The boiler room basement floor is of 6-in. to 18-in. slabs, 
under waterproofing of five-ply Hydrex felt and top slabs 
30 in. thick. The turbine room basement floor is of 18-in. 
slab. The slabs are of reinforced concrete. 

Above ground the building is a steel frame with brick 
walls and a concrete and slag roof caried on trusses as 
shown. The steel columns which support the boilers are 
continued to carry the concrete coal bunkers, as indicated 
in the cross-section of the boiler room. There are twelve 
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vided with windows at the present time, has a skylight so 
that reconstruction will not be necessary when the building 
is extended. The skylight and the side windows through- 
out are operated from the floor by means of Drouve sash 
mechanism. As shown in the view of the power station, a 
great amount of window space was allowed on the side 
where the galleries are placed. Wired glass 1s used 
throughout. 

Stairways are provided between the turbine room floor 
and basement for the several turbines in order to give quick 
access to the auxiliaries. Removable floor plates are also 
installed in large numbers to permit the ready inspection of 
valves, condenser parts, etc. A continuous stairway runs 
from the turbine room basement to the three galleries. 
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Georgetown Power Station—Cross-Section of Boiler Room, Basement and Coal Storage 


pockets with a total capacity of 1700 tons. The three gal- 
leries in the turbine room are of steel-frame construction. 
A feature of the flooring of the building is that a special 
material, known as Kompolite, is used for the entire turbine 
room, the switching gallery, the offices and the toilet rooms. 
This material was chosen because it does not catch dirt, is 
very smooth, will take a high polish and does not give off 
the gritty dust characteristic of a worn concrete floor. Fur- 
thermore, it is as durable as concrete, while far less tiring 
to the feet. All busbar and oil switch compartments are 
made of concrete. Sections 2% in. thick or less were cast 
separately and were built into place. Parts from 4 in. to 
8 in. thick were poured. 

An important feature of the building design is the atten- 
tion given to the lighting. Ample window space was placed 
above the boilers to give such good ventilation that bunker 
fires would be eliminated. The pumproom, although pro- 


The two Custodis stacks are 1r ft. internal diameter at 
the top, 225 ft. high above the grates and 247 ft. above their 
concrete foundations. 

INTAKE AND DISCHARGE TUNNELS 

The intake tunnel is 5 ft.x 10 ft. in section and runs to 
the west end of the turbine room and along its full length 
as far as the east wall. This intake has a sluice gate, one 
outside screen 11 ft. 1 in. high and two inside screens. This 


tunnel has wells at each machine for the intake pipes. The 


latter are of cast iron, set into the waterproofing and pro- 
tected by special collars. Hydrex waterproofing is applied 
to the joints of these pipes. 

The discharge tunnel is of reinforced-concrete construc- 
tion similar to that of the intake tunnel. It starts at the 
west end of the turbine room and runs the full length of the 
present and proposed turbine room before discharging down 
stream. Either tunnel can take care of the plant. 
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COAL-HANDLING MACHINERY 

Coal is now brought in over the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in hopper-bottom cars from which it is dumped into 
the crusher pit. From the crusher the coal is carried by a 
short belt to a Mead-Morrison bucket conveyor which dis- 
tributes it to the bunkers. The capacity of this conveyor 
is 40 tons an hour. The conveyor drive is started at the 
top of the bunkers but it can be stopped at several points. 
The ashes are handled by the same conveyor, being taken 
from brick-lined steel hoppers which are furnished with 
cast-Iron gates or spouts. Instead of having the hoppers 
discharge directly into the conveyor buckets, a portable 
chute is used. This chute is moved about on a truck from 
hopper to hopper as required. This arrangement was 
adopted to let the drips from the ash-sprinkling water fall 
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is of sheet steel and is supported on concrete pillars in the 
basement. The boiler tubes can be cleaned without using 
hose, owing to the installation of Vulcan soot blowers which 
are operated by valves placed in the side of the setting. 

Steel fittings and Chapman steel valves are used for 
all high-pressure steam lines. Each boiler is connected 
to the main with a Foster automatic valve, which is de- 
signed to shut off the steam in case of accident to boilers, 
turbines or piping. Each row of six boilers feeds one 12-in. 
main which is mounted on the top of the boilers and which 
leads into a 14-in, header on the boiler room floor. Steam 
is taken from the top of this header to the turbines through 
horizontal bends. A receiver separator is placed at the 
junction of each 12-in, main and the 14-in. header. 

The auxiliaries are supplied by a 4-in. header, which is 
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Georgetown Power Station—Basement of Boiler Room 


on the basement floor instead of entering the conveyor. 
Yhe absence of fixed spouts also gives more clearance 
throughout the basement. A portable spout is also used for 
soot. 
BOILERS, PIPING AND AUXILIARIES 

The present equipment of the boiler room consists of 
twelve 600-hp B & W boilers equipped with the latest 
Roney stokers and operated at 175 lb. pressure and 100 deg. 
superheat. Four of these boilers were taken from the old 
plant, where they had been in service for four years, and 
were thoroughly modernized. An examination showed that 
all of the tubes, except the two lower ones in each section, 
were in good condition. The superheaters of these boilers 
were reconstructed and the boiler settings were changed to 
conform with those for the new boilers. The size of the 
combustion chamber is unusually large. Each stoker is 
set 4 ft. 6 in. in front of its boiler. The smoke breeching 


fed by a 2'%4-in. connection from each boiler. ‘The supply 
system for the auxiliaries is equipped with the same safety 
devices as the main steam line. 

All the drips from the low points in the main steam line 
are connected in one manifold, whence they go to tanks to 
be returned to the boilers by two pot-valve pumps. The 
drip tanks have an automatic water regulator and the pumps 
are fitted with governors. 

The water for boiler feed is delivered to roof tanks by 
submerged centrifugal pumps which are driven by auto- 
matically controlled induction motors. The water from 
these tanks passes through sedimentation filters and is then 
delivered to two 3000-hp Cochrane open heaters which are 
placed well above the boiler room floor, as shown in one 
of the drawings. The feed-water supply is delivered to two 
reciprocating Worthington pumps. This type was chosen 
in preference to turbine pumps on account of the extreme 
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variations i The feed water is supplied to the boil- condenser, and two 1500-kw turbines with Wheeler Con- 
variations in load. The feed water 1s supplied to the eden eT hacinedat Om eee mi 


ers through a 6-in. basement loop at a temperature which : 
varies from 190 deg. to 208 deg. Fahr. The feed-water units, except the 5000-kw machine, had been in service at 
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Georgetown Power Station—Plan of Turbine Room, Showing the Small Differences in Area Taken by Three Sizes of 
Turbines 


the old plant. In removing the turbines it was found that 
each of the two 1500-kw units, which had been in use for 
four years, required only the replacement of two or three 
rows each of corroded steel blades by the new-style com- 
position blades. The 3000-kw turbine was in perfect con- 
dition. A glance at the outlines of the turbines in the ac- 
companying plan shows in a most striking manner the great 
progress that has been made in turbine design from the 


loop has two separate connections to the feed pumps, each 
furnished with a Venturi meter. An entirely separate 
supply for emergency use can be sent to the top of the boil- 
ers. It is proposed to equip all of the boilers in the near 
future with some type of feed-water regulator. 
TURBINE EQUIPMENT 

The present turbine equipment consists of Westinghouse 

three-phase, 6600-volt, 25-cycle machines as follows: one 
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Georgetown Power Station—Part of Boiler Room Showing 


Georgetown Power Station—High-Tension Busbar Struc- 
Stokers 


ture 
5000-kw double-flow turbine with LeBlanc condenser and 
turbine-driven centrifugal and air pumps, placed in opera- 
tion Sept. 4, 1911; one 3000-kw turbine with Alberger jet 


standpoint of area occupied. The latest 5000-kw machine 
is of practically the same length as the old 3000-kw unit, 
and it is not much wider. In fact, the difference in size 
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Georgetown Power Station—Side Elevation on Gallery Side of Turbine Room, Showing Turbines and Condensers, Substation Equipment, Switchboard, Battery Room, Etc. 
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#39 
between even the 5000-kw and 1500-kw units is not very 
marked. 

The surface condensers of the two 1500-kw turbines 
give a vacuum of about 29 in., and the jet condenser of 
the 3000-kw turbine gives 28 in. The LeBlanc condenser 
of the 5000-kw unit is now giving a vacuum of 28% in., 
but it is believed that 29 in. will be attained as soon as the 
condenser is in normal working order. 

A valve is to be installed in the turbine room in connec- 
tion with the Foster automatic valves in order to permit 
steam to be cut off from the entire system in emergencies. 
This valve will be placed in a glass-covered box for opera- 
tion like a fire alarm. 

The turbines have two 75-kw exciters and one 150-kw 
exciter, all of which are engine-driven. The smaller excit- 
ers are located under the first gallery, but the larger set is 
placed in the front portion of the tur- 
bine room opposite the local substation 
equipment. The latter consists of two 
1000-kw rotary converters, the water- 
cooled transformers of which are 
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is more easily matched-and is less likely to show the effect 
of spattered oil, arcing, etc. { 

The second gallery contains the oil switches, all of which 
are operated from the main board. The third gallery con- 
tains the sectionalized high-tension busbars. 

On the main floor an instrument post is installed at each 
turbine to carry an indicating wattmeter, a frequency meter, 
steam pressure and vacuum gages and a numbered ground- 
glass disk which is illuminated when the corresponding tur- 
bine is running. During the time that a machine is being 
synchronized every step can be seen by the operating eng1- 
neer, who is standing at its throttle, by observing an en- 
larged synchroscope which is mounted in the switchboard 
gallery. This synchroscope has a face of 36-in. diameter 


so that it can be easily read from any part of the turbine 
room. 


It is impossible to close the switch of any machine 


placed in the basement. The plan of 
the turbine room also shows a motor- 
generator set which will soon be in- 


stalled in connection with a 65-cell 
storage battery. 


The turbine room is served by a 40- 
ton Shaw crane which has a 5-ton aux- 
iliary hoist. In concluding the descrip- 
tion of this room it may be stated that 
the use of the smooth Kompolite floor- 9" 
ing, the large skylight and great num- 
ber of windows and the wainscoting of 
enameled green brick give this part of 
the station a most attractive appear- 
ance. The wainscoting is carried to a 
height of 7 ft., which is sufficient to 
prevent the red pressed brick above 
from being discolored by grease, dirt, 
etc. 

SWITCHBOARD AND MISCELLANY 

The principal control apparatus is 
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placed on the first gallery floor. It 


consists of a switchboard with four Ae = 
divisions as follows: 600-volt railway a “Le 
board; a. c. feeder board; exciter, light-  4gzi!sry 
ing and auxiliary board, and an a. c. 
generating board with grounded neu- 
tral, tie switches, etc. The layout is 
arranged for an ultimate board of 30,- 
000-kw capacity, to consist of three 
10,000-kw sections. The present a. c. 
board comprises two sections, one of 
5000-kw and one of 6000-kw capacity. 

The 600-volt board, from which the local substation ap- 
paratus is controlled, was placed farthest from the operator 
because it is planned to remove the rotary converter equip- 
ment at some future time. The a. c. starting panels for 
these rotaries are on the main floor. To permit the elimi- 
nation of a defective breaker, an auxiliary panel on the 
6000-volt a. c. board carries a spare circuit-breaker which 
can be thrown between either the positive or negative bus 
and the auxiliary bus. This auxiliary bus is furnished 
with a jumper to the feeder with the defective breaker. 

The high-tension switchboard provides for the contro! of 
four feeders from each section, of section tie switches and 
of two 150-kw auxiliary transformers which are used for 
the lighting and motor service of the power station. The 
field rheostats are operated by hand. Some of their grids 
are suspended from the switchboard gallery in order to 
save room on the main floor. 

All switchboard panels were given a dull black marine 
finish in preference to blue marble because the black finish 
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unless the synchronizing plug of that machine is in posi- 
tion. Reverse current relays are placed on all turbines to 
prevent the others from pumping into one which might be 
burned out. 

All of the high-tension cables in this station are pro- 
tected with asbestos braid. They are brought into the 
station in ducts underneath the switchboard gallery and 
carried up along the north wall to the potheads which are 
immediately underneath the oil switch structure. The high- 
tension leads for the generators are lead-covered cables 
which are carried on channels. All control and lighting 
Wiring is insulated with 30 per cent rubber and carried in 
conduit. 

The fire protection of the building is obtained by the 
installation of hose reels and fire extinguishers. The latter 
include a Pyrene extinguisher, which is placed on the back 
of the switchboard for use to extinguish electric arcs 
especially, The water supply for the fire hose, ash-sprink- 
ling system, offices, toilet, oil cooling and the gland water 
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for the turbines is arranged so that connections can be 
made with a duplicate system of mains, one from the city 
piping and one from tanks. For emergency purposes the 
city water supply is also connected directly to the tanks. 
The utilities rooms in the station comprise the office and 
locker room and toilet on the turbine room floor, a store- 


Some idea of the probable increase in carrying capacity 
which will be required in the future may be gained from 
the fact that the population of Berlin itself, served by the 
inner circle lines, has increased from 2,017,000 inhabitants 
in 1895 to 2,898,000 in 1909, while the population of the 
suburbs has risen from 382,000 in 1895 to 807,000 in 1909. 

The carrying capacity of the Stadtbahn is already in- 
sufficient for the requirements. Of three suggested reme- 
dies for the deficiency, namely, doubling the existing track 
and station facilities, building new underground railways 
and installing an entirely new system of urban and suburban 
railways, all have been proved to be impracticable on ac- 
count of engineering and financial difficulties. Under pres- 
ent steam conditions, it is not possible to operate more than 
twenty-four trains an hour in each direction, each train 
having a seating capacity of 488 passengers. The minimum 
service which will meet the requirements of 1916 would be 
rendered by thirty trains an hour, each seating 610 passen- 
gers, but it is necessary to provide for further increases and 
to allow for at least forty trains an hour in each direction. 
As it 1s impracticable to increase the length of the trains 
and to use two steam locomotives for each, the only possible 
solution is electrification. 

After electrification had been decided upon, there still 
remained the choice between locomotives and multiple-unit 
room on the first gallery and storage battery rooms on the motor cars. Electriz .ocomotives, according to the report, 
second and third gallery floors. have many advantages. Two or more can be connected to 

ENGINEERING each train and operated by one man, by a simplified 

' multiple-unit system; they are less destructive to the 
permanent way than either steam locomotives or electric 
motor cars, and one of them can take the place of many 
motor coaches. The cost of maintenance of electric loco- 


Georgetown Power Station—Drip System 


The design and installation of this building were carried 
out under J. H. Hanna, chief engineer Capital-Traction 
Company, assisted by H. A. Belden on the electrical work, 
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R. H. Dalgleish and C. T. Hoshall, of the company’s regular motives is proportionately smaller than that of motor cars 
force, on the electrical and steam design and construction and the electrical equipment is well protected and easily 
respectively. The architects of the building were Marsh & accessible. The amount of electrical energy consumed 
Peter, Washington. will, under similar conditions, be less with them than with 
motor cars, as the efficiency of the large locomotive motors 
: is higher than that of the more numerous and smaller 
PROPOSED ELECTRIFICATION OF THE BERLIN motors necessary with motor cars. The total weight of the 
STADTBAHN locomotive motor is spring-borne so that there is no noise 
or vibration from any motors on the passenger cars to 
A report recently submitted by the Railway Ministry to inconvenience the passengers. ss Putthe? important Heo 
the Prussian Diet contains some interesting data upon the sideration, according to the report, is that by the emp oy- 
development of the Berlin Stadtbahn in connection with ment of electric locomotives the very large amount of exist- 
the steps taken to secure an appropriation to electrify this ing rolling stock can be retained. eae - - 
system. This network, which joins the principal parts of lhe electric trains at the BDURE aia c “ 
Berlin and its suburbs, has been in operation since Jan. If, consist of thirteen six-wheel coaches, sia: y eae elec- 
1872. In 1895 75,000,000 passengers were carried over the _ tric locomotives, one in ant and-Dns at rear. wee 
inner circle, while in 1909 the number had increased to slack periods groups of ee or ag t Sip wi ms 
157,000,000. In like manner the suburban traffic rose from hauled by one locomotive, ra sna ep Beare 
1,000,000 passengers in 1895 to 137,000,000 in 1909. Phe coach with a controller it will be possible to con oO 
pe ¢ umber of passengers carried daily in 1909 on the drive the shorter trains from either end. The maximum 
alae aehectict i 441,300 on weekdays and 784,000 on length train, consisting of thirteen pci se a 
Sundays and holidays. tives, will weigh 355.5 metric tons, or 25 pe 
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than the heaviest steam train. The eight driving axles of 
the combined locomotives will exert a tractive effort of 
128 metric tons. The steam locomotives have three driving 
axles only. This change from single steam locomotive to 
double electric locomotive operation will increase the ac- 
celeration from 0.17 to 0.45 meter per second, or from 
0.38 to I m.p.h.p.s. 

The locomotives will run on the single-phase system with 
an overhead contact line pressure of 15,000 volts, 16% 
cycles. The energy required will be supplied from two 
stations. One will be located at Bitterfeld in a brown-coal 
field about 80 miles from Berlin, whence the energy will 
be transmitted by underground cables at 66,000 volts by 
six pairs of single-core cables and by an overhead line as 
well. The other station will be in Berlin and will care for 
peak loads. Each power house will be of 100,000-kw ca- 
pacity and will be able to deal with two-thirds of the max- 
imum load. The $22,500,000 required for the construction 
of the power houses and of the transmission line is to be 
provided by a separate company under a thirty-year con- 
tract. The energy will be supplied to the railway on the 
low-pressure side of the substations. The contract provides 
for a sliding scale depending on the demand, the govern- 
ment receiving one-half the residual profits, after 6 per cent 
has been paid on the capital of the power supply company. 

The total capital expenditure to the government, exclud- 
ing power station, transmission and substations, is $12,500,- 
ooo for overhead equipment, alterations and additions to sta- 
tions, repair shops, low-tension feeders and distribution; 
and $18,337,500 for electric locomotives, provision for heat- 
ing and lighting trains, motorman’s cabs and more rolling 
stock. It is intended to order 557 electric locomotives, 690 
passenger coaches and twenty-nine repair cars. The elec- 
trification will take four and one-half years. 


PARKING A CITY STREET FOR RAILWAY TRACKS 


The Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad Company has 
recently relocated its tracks on Coney Island Avenue in a 
grassed parkway extending practically the entire length of 
the thoroughfare. This route is used for the through traffic 
between the city and Coney Island, of which the railroad 
is working to obtain a larger share. The parking was 
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Avenue Without Parkway; from “Publicity Pamphlet” 


carried out with the idea of speeding up the service by 
separating the cars from the heavy vehicular traffic now 
using the avenue, as well as popularizing the route by 
eliminating dust. The installation of a parkway on this 
avenue was facilitated by the fact that the width between 
building lines is 100 ft., although as originally laid out 
the sidewalks were 25 ft. wide. The proposed plan involved 
reducing the sidewalk width to 15 ft. and installing a 24-ft. 
parkway in the middle of the street, thus leaving a 23-ft. 
roadway on each side of the avenue for vehicles. 

As is usual in such cases, a certain amount of opposition 
to the plan developed among some of the property holders, 
and the railroad met this by the publication and distribu- 
tion of a pamphlet showing in detail the proposed changes 
and advancing reasons for making them. It is certain that 
the publicity given by this means was largely effective in 
silencing the opposition and preventing the development of 
incorrect understanding based upon rumor. In fact, the 
two diagrams herewith reproduced from the pamphlet are 
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the most convincing kind of explanation which could have 
been used. Outside of the faster service and avoidance 
of dust, the important points brought out in the pamphlet 
were that property values would be increased by the better 
car service, that the general appearance of the street would 
be distinctly improved and that traffic would be automatic- 


ally regulated by the separation involved in the parkway. 


The proposed reduction in the sidewalk width to 15 ft. was 
based upon the fact that this is the width of most of the 
important sidewalks in New York City, notably Broadway 
at Fourteenth and Forty-second Streets. 

The proposed plan was finally approved by the city, and 
it provided for the acceptance of the railroad company’s 
offer to bear the entire cost of the work with the exception 
of the paving for the 23-ft. roadway. This was laid 
with asphalt by the city, after the curbing for the parkway 
and new sidewalks had been installed by the railway. 

In order to secure a permanent alignment of track with- 
out necessity for future tamping, the sub-grade was rolled 
with a 15-ton steam roller before the application of ballast. 
A layer of about 4 in. of ballast was then spread on the 
sub-grade and rolled. Upon this layer of crushed stone 
the ties were set, ballasted with additional crushed stone 
and tamped. The final covering with soil and the grassing 
was left until spring, so that a final alignment of track 
could be made after the frost was out of the ground. It 
is believed that this procedure will leave the track in per- 
manently satisfactory condition. 

As shown in the accompanying page illustration, creo- 
soted pine ties on 2-ft. centers are used with tie plates and 
screw spikes. An 85-lb. T-rail with continuous rail joints 
is used. The park curbing is of concrete notched at the 
ends where the wheel flanges pass across it. Landing plat- 
forms 44 ft. long, made of rolled cinders, are located at 
diagonal corners of each plot. These are shown in section 
in the illustration, but except at the corners for landing the 
space between the rail and the curb will be grassed. Grass 
seed will be sown on top of a 6%-in. layer of soil, level with 
the top of the rail. 

The spaces between plots at the intersections of streets 
have been paved with granite blocks by the railway. At 
these places the groove for the wheel flange is made by em- 
bedding the rail in concrete, which is notched out for the 
wheel flange. This construction appears to stand up under 
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the cross traffic in a perfectly satisfactory manner. Poles 
for the trolley wire are located at the edges of the side- 
walks, and the absence of obstruction in the center of the 
parkway gives the whole arrangement a very sightly 
appearance. 

Since the tracks and curbing for the parkway have been 
installed the householders living along the avenue have 
found that the new arrangement has benefited their prop- 
erty to a marked extent, and they are enthusiastically in its 
favor. Those who originally opposed the plan have even 
expressed themselves as delighted with it, since they have 
seen it in actual operation. : 

The work of relocating the tracks and constructing the 
parkway plots was instituted and carried on under the 
direction of S. W. Huff, president, and E. L. Matthews, 
superintendent of roadways, of the Coney Island & Brook- 
lyn Railroad Company. The plans for the work were pre- 
pared by Ford, Bacon & Davis, and the actual construction 
was carried out by the railway company’s forces. 
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Southwestern Gas & Electrical Association 


Car Design, 


Public Relations and the Benefits of Interurban Railways Were Among the Subjects Discussed at This 


Convention 


The eighth annual convention of the Southwestern Gas 
& Electrical Association was held at San Antonio, Tex., 
April 25 to 27. About 300 delegates and guests were pres- 
ent. The address of welcome was delivered by Hon. J. H. 
Kirkpatrick, San Antonio, and, the response in behalf of 
the association by R. N. Graham, Houston. 

The official address of President J. E. Carroll, of Beau- 
mont, commented on the increasing growth of the associa- 
tion, which now makes separate parallel sessions advisable, 
and commended the work done in connection with the ques- 
tion box, program, secretary's office, etc. President Carroll 
urged more publicity of utility operations through news- 
paper advertising, educating the public, especially in regard 
to the increased money values created where private prop- 
erty is reached by utility services. In commenting on state 
legislation, which, he said, has retarded utility development 
in Texas, the president expressed less criticism of the law- 
makers than of the business interests, which, he observed, 
have stood back, afraid to let their position be known, fear- 
ing that if defeated the result would be worse than ever. 
In particular he urged the passage of a law to suppress the 
activity of damage-suit lawyers, fixing indemnities for cer- 
tain injuries and limiting the contingent fees to be collected 
by the attorneys in such cases. On motion of E. W. Kel- 
logg, El Paso, a committee comprising W. B. Tuttle of 
San Antonio, David Daly of Houston, R. B. Stichter of 
Dallas, F. E. Scovill of Laredo and G. S. Clifford of Fort 
Worth was appointed to advise upon the suggestion in the 
president’s address. 

THURSDAY SESSION 

Following the address previously noted, George M. Grif- 
fith, Galveston Gas Company, read a paper on “Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Prepay Meter,” from the stand- 
points of gas maker and gas user. 

A. D. Brinkerhoff, assistant superintendent Waco Elec- 
tric & Gas Company, then presented a treatise on “The 
Distribution of Electricity from the Central Station.” This 
paper was partly historical in scope, tracing the deve‘op- 
ment of both d.c. and a.c. distribution. Figures were given 
to show that the: cost of generating stations varies from 
$80 to $110 per kilowatt of capacity. Thus an average 
of thirty-six Wisconsin plants showed a cost of $80.44 per 
kilowatt of capacity, including meters and transformers. 
Other figures presented by Mr. Brinkerhoff covered depre- 
ciation, operating expenses, losses, etc. The rest of the 
paper was devoted to methods of constructfon and opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff was followed by G. H. Cushman, San 
Antonio, who in the author’s absence read a paper by 
Frank A. White, Amarillo Water, Light & Power Company, 
on the “Relations of Power Factor to Central Station 
Costs.” Mr. White wrote that in many ways the ampere- 
hour basis of charging would be fairer than the watt-hour 
basis both to the power companies and to the customers as 
a whole. It was unfair to charge the same rate to two 
customers one of whom had, say, a lighting load of roo per 
cent power factor and the other a motor load of 50 per cent 
power factor. He thought that the use of unity power 
factor motors would greatly improve conditions. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY OPERATION 

T. C. Brown opened Thursday afternoon’s session with 
brief reminiscences of early street railway days in San 
Antonio and illustrated the advance made since then by 
contrasting a pioneer strap-rail and frog with modern track 
equipment. 

Discussing next the development of the best that is in 


street railway employees, Mr. Brown declared that loyalty 
to the company depended first of all on the way the men 
like their jobs, and this in turn on the efforts the manage- 
ment exerted to make their jobs attractive. 

C. O. Birney, Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion, in a short address delivered by invitation of the con- 
vention, said that the problems of operating cost and acci- 
dent cost are now the largest that face street railway com- 
panies. Energy to operate modern cars costs about $100 
per year per ton of car weight. Designers, therefore, were 
striving toward lighter construction, which, though greater 
in first cost, would effect great operating economies. For 
example, several new cars used at Jacksonville, Fla., each 
saving 7 tons weight or $700 energy cost per car per year, 
would pay the interest, at 5 per cent, on $14,000, or on 
more than the cost of the car. Ten of these cars, after 
service of sixteen months, had not developed a single loose 
bolt.or rivet. The most recent advance in safe operation, 
Mr. Birney said, was the control of the starting of the car 
by the conductor, whose rear gates must be closed before 
the controller could be operated by the motorman. 

QUESTION BOX DISCUSSION 

The Thursday session closed with a discussion of the 
railway section of the Question Box, of which A. C. Scott, 
Dallas, is editor. The questions and answers, which are 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue, were printed in the 
handsome souvenir album which was issued in honor of 
the convention. 

C. O. Birney, Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, said in discussing Question K-1 that car 
bodies weighing 42,000 lb. have been used on No. 21-E 
single trucks, and that the bodies used depend on track 
conditions. 

T. C. Brown, San Antonio, said he used 4%-in. axles 
and bodies with long platforms weighing more than 
11,000 lb. 

R. Miriwether, Dallas, has put a 17,000-lb. body on No. 
21-E trucks. 

H. S. Cooper, Galveston, said in referring to Question 
K-2 that it was better not to cut the keyways at all. He 
pointed out also that an improperly notched %-in. slot 
might weaken more than a good ™%-in. slot. In answer 
to Question K-5, regarding car washing, Mr. Cooper said 
he would use neutral soap containing the least free alkali, 
like castile or linseed oil soaps. 

Mr. Miriwether, Dallas, said in reply to Question L-3 


that he obtained 16,000 miles life from trolley wheels in 


Dallas city service. 

T. C. Brown, San Antonio, answered Question L-6 by 
stating that the catchers on his cars had reduced wire 
breakage 75 per cent, paying their cost several times over. 
In reply to Question L-6, Mr. Brown said he was replac- 
ing all carbon lamps at San Antonio with metallic filament 
lamps. 

D. G. Fisher, Dallas, added that he used 40-watt tantalum 
lamps, but had had no success with tungsten. 

A. 5. Cooper, Galveston, thought that the proper dis- 
tribution of light with new units should be considered. 

E. W. Kellogg, El Paso, said in answer to Question O-r 
that gates increased thumb-mashing accidents, etc. People 
were also knocked off by swinging gates. Formerly 40 per 
cent of the accidents at El Paso were step accidents. They 
had been cut to 13 per cent by gates, but 2 per cent to 3 
per cent of new “mashing” accidents have crept in. He 
ascribed the decrease in step accidents principally to gates, 
for pay-as-you-enter operation was in effect about three 
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months before the gates were put on without reduction in 
accidents. 

David Daly, Houston, said that pay-as-you-enter cars had 
made a material saving at Houston. He intended now to 
equip cars with gates to cover the steps. 

_ Mr. Birney said that the latest gates cannot pinch the 
hngers, although the swinging danger cannot be eliminated. 
FRIDAY -SESSION 
The first order of business at the Friday session was a 
paper by R. B. Stichter, general manager Texas Traction 
Company, Dallas, on “The Benefit of the Interurban to the 
Community. This paper is abstracted elsewhere in this 

issue. 

DISCUSSION ON BENEFITS OF INTERURBAN RAILWAYS 

In discussing the effect of interurban railways on farm 
values, H. M. Moore, Austin, said that in ten years the 
McKinley system in Illinois had increased land values from 
$100 to $200 per acre. 

In answer to an inquiry by W. L. Wood, of Texarkana, 
Mr. Stichter reported that the Texas Traction Company 
leases its express rights to express companies, but does not 
handle freight. 

David Daly, Houston, remarked that it would be difficult 
to predict whether metropolitan development would take 
place along 5-cent city car lines or on the high-speed inter- 
urban roads where homes further removed from the city 
could be reached in shorter time but at a higher rate of fare. 

J. P. Griffin, Dallas, said that on commuter’s fifteen-ride 
tickets, good for twenty days, a rate of approximately 1 
cent a mile, or one-half the regular fare, is given. The 
average commuter, however, objects to paying more than 
15 cents for his daily round trip, making the suburban limit 
7 to 8 miles. 

W. C. Forbes,. Fort Worth, said that the commuter’s 
ticket, issued first to a family, is transferable only be- 
tween man and wife. 

W. G. Heag, of Temple, said that his 10-mile road was 
first built as a connection between two terminal cities and 
had only 1500 people per mile of road, with practically no 
intermediate population. 

H. S. Cooper, Galveston, said that when residents near 
a proposed new line had shown unwillingness to subscribe 

for stock he asked them to agree to give to the interurban 
company at the end of the year one-half of the increase 
in value in their land due to building the line. Although 
never accepted, this proposition had the effect of getting 
some of the doubtful persons to subscribe for stock. 
THEFT OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 

H. L. Geisse, San Antonio Gas & Electric Company, 
read a paper entitled “The Law on Theft of Gas and Elec- 
tricity.’ This was a review of various state enactments 
on this subject and of the principles enunciated in deci- 
sions arising from them. The punishment designated by 
the different statutes varied from that of Texas, which calls 

only for a fine of $25 to $100, to that of Vermont, where 
five years’ imprisonment may be imposed on an offender 
who breaks or destroys any equipment of a gas or an elec- 
tric company. Mr. Geisse thought that the penalties pro- 
vided in some states, particularly Texas, were too light to 
impress the hardened swindler. However, the courts had 
decided that the crime of larceny in abstracting the gas or 
electricity can be treated as entirely separate from the 
special statute covering tampering with gas, electric or 
water connections. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The last paper of the day was that by E. W. Kellogg, 
Tr., manager El Paso Electric Street Railway, entiled “Re- 
lations That Should Exist Between the Public and Public 
Service Corporations.” An abstract of Mr. Kellogg’s paper 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

ENTERTAIN MENT 

Visitors to the Southwestern convention found the his- 

toric city of San Antonio brilliant in their honor, with 
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nearly 10,000 special colored lamps outlining the principal 
public buildings, streets and parks, and even studding the 
historic Alamo, shrine of Texas’ liberty. In addition to 
the recreations of the resort city, an entertainment program 
arranged by the local committee included automobile rides 
for the ladies to the famous missions near San Antonio, a 
reception at the Country Club, an evening theater party, 
and an al fresco Mexican supper on one of the plazas of the 
city. 

Adjoining the convention hall in the St. Anthony Hotel 
was an exhibit room where a dozen manufacturers and 
jobbers occupied booths with displays of interest to con- 
vention delegates, 


QUESTION BOX 


CARHOUSE AND SHOPS 

K-1. What weight car body should be put on a Brill No. 
2I-E single truck with a 4-in. axle? 

Not more than 11,000 Ib. W. H. Burdette. 

, K-2. How much will a car axle be strengthened by mak- 
ing the keyway Y% in. deep instead of % in. deep? [For 
answer see discussion. Eds. E. R. J.] 

K-4. What is the best insulation for armature coils, im- 
pregnation or mica and double-braid insulation? 

A properly built up mica and double-braid insulation 
armature coil is preferable to the impregnated type, as the 
former can be insulated just as well and can be repaired 
more readily. R. B. Stichter. 

K-5. What soap is least injurious to varnish in washing 
cars? 

Linseed oil soap, because it will cut the dirt and grease 
on a car and yet preserve the varnish. G. H. Clifford. 

ROLLING STOCK 

L-1. What mileage is being obtained with steel wheels? 
Give the total mileage and the mileage per turning. 

The average mileage of car wheels on interurban cars is 
approximately 325,000 miles. The average mileage between 
turnings is approximately 90,000 miles. G. H. Clifford. 

L-2. How many car miles should journal bearings, axle 
bearings, armature bearings and motor-driven compressors 
make to an oiling? Give the make of bearings and pumps 
and grade of oil used and state whether interurban or city 
Service. 

Our journals run 10,000 to 12,000 miles; axle bearings, 
600 miles; armature bearings, 300 miles. Use Galena oil 
for axle and armature bearings and cheaper oil for journal 
bearings. City service. W. H. Burdette. 

L-3. What mileage is being obtained with trolley wheels 
in interurban and city service? 

It is 11,200 miles in our city service. W. H. Burdette. 

Average mileage of 6-in. trolley wheels on city cars, 
10,700 miles. Average mileage of 6-in. trolley wheels on 
high-speed interurban cars, 2800 miles. G,. H. Clifford. 

We have obtained from 15,000 miles to 16,000 miles from 
a 6-in. Holland trolley wheel. Dallas Consolidated Electric 
Street Railway. 

L-4. Are there any special advantages in using a trolley 
catcher on single-truck cars used in city service? On 
double-truck cars? 

A single-truck car, particularly if the track is not in first- 
class condition, has a tendency to teeter. As a result of this 
motion the trolley catcher at times will pull the trolley from 
the wire. With a reasonably good roadbed, however, the 
trolley catcher fulfils its purpose and gives good results. 
Dallas Consolidated Electric Street Railway. 

L-6. What is your experience regarding the use of tung- 
sten or tantalum lamps for lighting on high-speed inter- 
urban cars? On city cars? 

Have found tantalum lamps to have short life on city 
care. W. H. Burdette. 

The tests which led to the adoption of wire-drawn tung- 
sten lamps by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
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are described in the ELecrric RAILWAY 


New York, 
Dallas Consolidated Electric 


JouRNAL of Feb. 24, 1912. 
Street Railway. 
ROADBED AND TRACK 

M-2. Is the use of the block system for train operation 
on single track a success? 

The block system can be successfully operated on a single 
track, as is demonstrated on 10% miles of our line, where 
cars are operated on single track on 30-minute and less 
headway. R. B. Stichter. 

TRANSPORTATION 

O-1. Does the use of gatcs over platform openings on 
prepayment cars create any new types of accidents? 

The use of gates over platform openings on prepayment 
cars may result in accidents arising from the doors being 
closed upon the hands or clothing of passengers who are 
boarding or alighting from the cars. The same class of 
accidents followed the installation of the double door in 
pay-as-you-enter cars. R. N. Graham. 

We have heard of but one type of accident created by 
the use of gates over platform openings on prepayment 
cars. This accident results from passengers catching their 
clothes in the gate when it is closed. However, it should 
be possible to eliminate this type of accident by careful 
operation of the gates. The use of gates also has a ten- 
dency to slow up the service somewhat. We are convinced, 
however, that gates offer the only solution of the step acci- 
dent problem. Dallas Consolidated Electric Street Railway. 

O-2. Has any company operating both the pay-within and 
pay-as-you-enter types of cars noticed a reduction in the 
number of accidents on the pay-within car over the pay-as- 
you-enter type? 

Figures published in the Erecrric RatLway JOURNAL for 
March 2, 1912, show that the Capital Traction Company, 
Washington, D. C., has decreased platform accidents by 
the use of prepayment cars and by the use of pay-within 
cars in particular. Dallas Consolidated Electric Street 
Railway. 

O-4. Has anyone had any success in persuading steam 
railroad companies to co-operate in reducing delays to 
street cars at steam railroad crossings? What can be done 
to bring about better co-operation on this point? 

The companies in Dallas have experienced considerable 
trouble from cars being delayed at steam railway crossings. 
There is a city ordinance, however, which states that a 
street crossing shall not be blocked continuously by steam 
trains for more than five minutes. Recently the city 
authorities have enforced this ordinance scrupulously, and, 
as a consequence, we are now having little trouble from 
this source. Dallas Consolidated Electric Street Railway. 

O-5. A campaign for relieving traffic conditions could 
be effectively carried on by cards inside of the cars. Has 
any company attempted any campaign for relieving traf- 
fic congestion and reducing the carelessness on the part 
of vehicle drivers, thereby making a higher speed of cars 
permissible? 

The Houston Electric Company in June, 1911, wrote 
some 1800 letters to all owners of vehicles listed in the 
Houston city directory, a copy of which letter is hereto at- 
tached. The company was agreeably surprised by the in- 
terest taken by vehicle owners in the matter set forth in 
these letters. A great many wrote letters in reply, and 
there was a great decrease in the number of collisions oc- 
curing between cars and wagons operated by transfer com- 
panies, breweries, ice companies, laundries, grocery stores 
and other businesses requiring large numbers of vehicles, 
showing that they were co-operating with us in the effort 
to avoid collisions. R. N. Graham. 

(Form of Letter.) 

“We are writing you this letter because you employ a 
number of vehicles and teams. In the past we have had a 
large number of collisions between such vehicles and our 
cars. These collisions have resulted in losses in which both 
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parties have been interested—the vehicle owner, because in 
the first instance he suffers the financial loss, and we, be- 
cause in most cases the owner of the vehicle seeks to re- 
cover his loss from us. 

“These collisions do neither of us any good. The money 
we pay out is a dead loss from our revenue, nor does the 
vehicle owner make any money out of the transaction. 
Therefore, if such collisions can be avoided by effort on 
part of both of us, such work is well worth while. 

“For the past few months we have been making heroic 
efforts to prevent these collisions. We have been holding 
sessions at our instruction rooms to show our trainmen 
how such collisions can be avoided. When one does occur 
we make it very uncomfortable for the trainman involved. 
He is suspended until a thorough investigation is made to 
determine whether the accident could have been avoided 
by care on his part. If the trainman is found responsible, 
the result is suspension or discharge. We are glad to say 
that this discipline is producing good results. 

‘Tt occurred to us that it might be advantageous for 
you to follow similar tactics. Let your men be taught 
that collisions must be avoided at all hazards. If a col- 
lision occurs, have the driver show you that he is not to 
blame. Get the idea deeply grounded that a collision 
means loss of time and may mean discharge. We know of 
several institutions that carry out this idea rigorously and 
we don’t collide with their vehicles. 

“As Houston grows the traffic in the streets must in- 
crease. Consequently we must take increased precautions 
to avoid collisions. If both parties are careful, there should 
not be any collisions at all. We know that we sometimes 
have a careless and inefficient motorman. A collision or 
two demonstrates this to our entire satisfaction, and when 
it is so proved the delinquent is discharged. Both of us 
must use the streets. Your vehicles can dodge, our can't. 
What we both need is care, care, and still more care. 

“P. S—We should be glad to have you or your employees 
attend one of our classes of instruction to the motormen. 
If interested, call Preston 7300.” 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Q-1. Have member companies ever been able to prove 
that so-called electrolysis of pipes by their railway cur- 
rents was due to some other cause, and if so, what caused 
the damage? 

In an electrolytic test made some time ago I found that 
the presence of chlorides or nitrates in the soil was re- 
sponsible for troublesome local electrolysis of service pipes, 
entirely independent of the railway current. Editor of 
Question Box. 

MANAGEMENT, AUDITING, ETC. 

R-7. What do you consider the best system for keep- 
ing mileage? 

Our dispatcher sends to the office a daily report of car 
numbers on regular and extra runs each day. The regular 


“runs have the same number of miles each day: therefore 


a car on a certain run, runs a definite number of miles. 
The dispatcher gives us on the foregoing report the points 
to which the extra cars run and how long. From this the 
office is able to figure the number of miles run by each 
car, A daily report is then filled out by the office of the 
number of miles run by each car and sent to the mechanical 
department, where a record is kept of the accumulated 
mileage on car wheels, brakeshoes, axles armature bear- 
ings and other equipment. P. L. King. 

R-9. What should be done when a conductor checks $1 
over in cash and 21 tickets short and vice versa? 

Where all fares are rung up on a register and the con- 
ductor receives the cash fares as well as the tickets, the 
latter should be counted the same as cash. Therefore, when 
he is over $1 and short twenty-one tickets I would collect 5 
cents from conductor. However, where the prepayment sys- 
tem is used and passengers deposit cash fares in a register- 
ing fare box, handing the conductor tickets only, the con- 
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ductor should pay only what the tickets are worth (which 
is what he could sell them for) and the cash over should 
be returned to him. For instance, if there are eleven 5- 
cent tickets (55 cents) and ten half-fare tickets (25 cents) 
the conductor would be short 80 cents for tickets, He 
should, therefore, get 20 cents. P. L, King. 

Conductors should pay for all shortages in cash, tickets 
or transfers and should receive all cash overs. H. L. 
Harding. 

R-12. What have you done to prevent collisions of 
street cars with city fire apparatus at street intersections? 

By agreement with the fire department, certain streets 
in the business district are designated as fire crossings, at 
which conspicuous and attractive signs are hung from a 
span wire between double tracks. Motormen are required, 
on approaching these designated cross streets, to bring their 
cars under full control, look in both directions for the 
approach of fire apparatus, and if any is approaching re- 
main standing until it has passed. If not, proceed. G. H. 
Clifford. 

R-18. What penalty is attached to trainmen for missing 
run? 

It depends entirely upon circumstances. If notice could 
have been given ten minutes in advance of reporting time 
and was not given, the trainman must stay three days at 
the foot of the extra list. If repeated three times within 
three months, he is liable to be dismissed. G. H. Clifford. 


THE RELATIONS WHICH SHOULD EXIST BE- 
TWEEN A PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORA- 
TION AND THE PUBLIC IT SERVES 


BY C. W. KELLOGG, JR., MANAGER EL PASO ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Stated in simplest terms, the relation between the public 
utility and the public is a mutual proposition—the public 
asking and expecting good service at reasonable cost and 
the company in return expecting fair treatment. This is 
as simple as the golden rule, and is in fact merely an adapta- 
tion of that maxim. If the service furnished were always 
perfect and the public return for it absolutely fair, we 
should have the ideal relations between utility corporations 
and public. 

The very existence of the public service corporation as 
a corporation springs from the fact that the service to be 
rendered by it requires the investment of more money than 
any individual could be expected to put into such an en- 
terprise. Not ony at the start but at every stage of de- 
velopment constantly increasing amounts of money have 
to be invested in the public service property so that it 
can take care of the increasing needs of the rapidly grow- 
ing Southwestern cities in which we are interested. The 
public service corporation owes it to the public to watch 
this situation with the greatest care, and to see to it that 
the public does not suffer from the failure or inability of 
the utility company to expand its investment properly to 
take care of the public’s needs for the service it furnishes. 
If the company follows out this policy fairly and conscien- 
tiously, it has the right to expect the same fair and liberal 
treatment from the public served in freedom from oppres- 
sion and competition. Failure on the corporation’s part to 
finance needed extensions may be temporarily of profit to 
it, but such failure is an evasion of duty to the public on 
the corporation’s part unless the public has gone back on 
the corporation—and that brings us to the other feature of 
the golden rule applicable to this case. a 

There is no phase of the mutual relations between utility 
and public where their interrelation appears more clearly 
than in the matter of financing. If located in a thriving 
city, the value of a public service property as an invest- 
ment depends on the permanency of the public relations 
more than on anything else, for the reason that the money 
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invested in a public utility is transformed immediately into 
physical property (like power stations, tracks and cars), 
most of which is worthless except for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the service for which it was purchased. Conse- 
quently, unless the operation of the property is safeguarded 
for a long period of time by the term and nature of the 
franchise grants of the people, and unless the attitude of the 
people as to the demands they enforce upon the corpora- 
tion from time to time is fair and reasonable, the public 
itself, ties the hands of the company in carrying out its 
fnancial duties toward the public it serves. The attempt 
to raise one’s self by his own boot straps is no more futile 
than for the public to try to squeeze good service out of a 
corporation which it has so hampered by terms and reg- 
ulations as to make impossible the good service desired. 
The quality of the public service in any city is a very 
important part of the city’s assets, so that any hampering 
action on the part of the public against a public service 
corporation injures the development of the city itself. 

The duty of fair treatment on the part of the public 
needs to be emphasized especially at this time on account 
of the increasing difficulty the public service corporations 
have in furnishing a constant'y better and more extensive 
service for the same or less rates, in the face of the rapid 
increase in the cost of living. Probably the public does not 
realize that the same economic laws which have raised the 
price of food and rents have also raised the price of labor 
and steel and all the other things that go to make up the 
cost of constructing public service plants and operating 
them after they are constructed, and attention is respect- 
fully but firmly called to the fact that the public service 
companies have stood manfully by their duty to the public 
as regards service by continuing to furnish their commodi- 
ties at the same or less unit cost, even while improving 
the quality of the service, and even while everything they 
have to buy in order to furnish that service has been get- 
ting more expensive every year. It is an interesting fact 
that the unit cost of public service is practically the only 
thing the public buys that has not increased in cost greatly 
in the last ten years. 

I have mentioned the public’s duty to the corporation 
thus early in my paper simply to show at the start the 
mutuality of the relations. As a matter of actual experi- 
ence, I know that in 99 per cent of the cases, if the com- 
pany does its full duty toward the public, the public can 
be depended upon absolutely to do its fair share for the 
company; so that my paper from now on will deal with 
the ways and means in which this matter of public policy 
should be handled by the corporations. 

WAYS AND MEANS OF HANDLING PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The rapid growth of the public service business in the 
last dozen years, involving, as it has, the solution of many 
technical problems, has tended to give the technical man 
the whip hand, and to suggest that the mass of technicality 
(which undoubtedly surrounds the public service business) 
necessitated the highest degree of trained skill for the man- 
agement of the public service properties—the obvious in- 
ference having been that the beginning and end of the 
public service business was embraced in the showing of 
the Tirrill regulator and the percentage of bad debts, not 
to mention load factors, demand factors, diversity factors 
and other things which the public would never be able to 
grasp. This frame of mind had as much as anything to 
do with the disregard of public opinion which prevailed 
largely until a few years ago in many public service cor- 
poration managements. In recent years the pendulum has 
begun to swing back and sensible managers have come to 
realize that, while many of the public service problems 
were technical and new, yet the fundamental problems 
were as old as the hills, and that the same underlying prin- 
ciples govern the sale of transportation, gas and electricity 
as the sale of food and clothing. Such maxims as: “You 
can catch more flies with molasses than with vinegar,” 
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“Do as you'd be done by,” “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” and “A good name is better than riches” were 
found to apply specifically to the public service business. 

These and many similar maxims were, of course, well 
known and universally recognized before the public ser- 
vice business was ever heard of, but for a long time they 
were somehow not applied practically by public service 
managers. Even to-day this difficulty still exists; we often 
fail to apply well-known business principles to the public 
service situation. The reason for this I believe to be fail- 
ure to appreciate the public’s point of view. 

What the public wants is good service furnished cheer- 
fully and (if it thinks it is not getting proper service) 
some direct way of finding out why. Good service is a 
term of varying significance, because it really means the 
best service that can be furnished under all the surround- 
ing circumstances; but it will be found that the public has 
only a few simple notions regarding it. The ordinary 
man wants clean, neat street cars, on a reasonable schedule, 
with polite men operating them. He doesn’t care partic- 
ularly about the kilowatt-hours used to run a car mile, but 
he is very much incensed if the conductor is rude to him, 
He may know nothing about the percentage of daylight, 
the pounds of water per pound of fuel or other weighty 
matters affecting a lighting company, but he is very much 
alive to the size of his bills and the failure of his lights 
while he was having some neighbors to dine with him last 
week. 

THE PLEASED CUSTOMER AN ASSET 

The company which fails to bear in mind the cus- 
tomer’s point of view will never be successful, for the 
public is simply the customer multiplied by the thousand. 
Every customer who gets a patient hearing and full inves- 
tigation or explanation, as the case may be, is one small 
asset added to the public good will of the company. Let 
us not deceive ourselves by imagining that Mr. So-and-So, 
or Miss Somebody Else is not worth spending any time on 
because they do not cut much of a figure locally, for it is 
the cumulative effect of all these little points of contact 
that at the end of a term of years makes or ruins a public 
service company’s standing in the community where it lives. 
There is no reason why we should make the mistake of 
ignoring these chances for contact with the public if we 
stop to think that our whole business is the integral of nu- 
merous small quantities. Railway earnings have been de- 
scribed as the nickel times. the million, and to the same 
degree the final result from all the forms of service which 
are metered is the integrated effect of a large number of 
small units. 

One of the most fascinating facts we learn in ther- 
mometry is that the accuracy of a fine thermometer is af- 
fected by the various changes in temperatures to which it 
has been exposed for years past. If this is true of cold, 
hard glass, how much more so of the delicate human 
machine with which we have to deal. There is great sat- 
isfaction in this idea when we reflect that all the time and 
thought and labor we expend in making friends with our 
patrons (who constitute our public) can be molded into 
one of the best assets of the company. Who knows but 
that public relations would have been put on a saner basis 
years ago if the enthusiasts of the early days of the busi- 
ness, who put economy above harmony, had realized the 
cash value of the latter? 

It rests with each public service corporation to make the 
bed it is to lie on in future. Our standing with the public 
in crises and at all other times will be the algebraic sum 
of the thousands of little contacts with the individuals of 
the body politic for years past. How much friendship do 
you suppose it engenders in the man whom your conductor 
treated rudely the other morning when he reads in the 
paper that you have spent $100,000 in paving that year? 
How much sympathy do you think you will get in a rate 
reduction agitation from the man who got a surly reply 
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from your cashier when he complained about the size of his 
bill a few months back? ; 
If any person is inclined to think that I am talking 
about a lot of trifles, too petty for a really dignified man- 
ager to bother with, let me call his attention to the num- 


ber of points of contact where there is a chance of. 


friction between the company and the public. Take a 
medium-sized city with 40,000 inhabitants, 4000 lighting 
customers and carrying 6,000,000 passengers per year on 
the street cars. Multiply the number of customers by 
twenty-five to get the number of times per year their me- 
ters are read, bills paid or premises visited. Consider the 
points of contact involved in those millions of small tran- 
sactions, and the fact that the attitude and manner of the 
employee involved in each case are thus representing the 
attitude of the company almost continuously, and you will 
realize the magnitude of the proposition and the impor- 
tance of having each employee accurately and properly 
represent the company with which he is connected. This 
leads naturally to the next idea I wish to present, namely, 
the importance of the personal equation in the relations 
of the public service corporation with the public. 
PUBLIC POINT OF VIEW 

Here again it is important to get the public point of 
view. The average man knows nothing specific about the 
company’s organization or lines of responsibility, and feels 
that when he is doing business with any employee of the 
company he is doing business with the company. Legally 
and practically, he is absolutely right in that feeling, and 
it is the duty of the company to see to it that each one of 
its employees properly represents the views and policy of 
the company in its relations with the public. The failure 
of public service managements to grasp and act on that 
fact has been the cause of much public hostility toward 
public utility companies. What good does it do for the 
manager of the company to be just and courteous if the 
meter man tracks in mud when he reads the meter, or the 
line gang ruthlessly cuts down the shade trees in front of 
someone’s house without saying, “By your leave,” or the 
motorman passes up a patron of the cars? 

It has been remarked in the past (but I think less so 
recently) that the clerks in stores and banks are more 
polite and attentive to customers’ wants than the em- 
ployees of public service corporations. Doubtless this has 
been partly due to the greater difficulty in checking up the 
latter (who are generally away from the office), and pos- 
sibly some of the supposed difference is due to imagination ; 
but, whichever is true, the duty of tact and courtesy is 
especially strong upon the employees of public utilities, 
because such companies have, in most cases, a monopoly 
in their respective fields, and it is, therefore, particularly 
exasperating to the customer (when he feels he has been 
abused in some particular case) to feel also that there is 
no other concern he can patronize for the service in ques- 
tion. It is useless to discuss whether or not the customer’s 
feeling in such cases is justified; the fact remains that he 
feels so, and we must get into his point of view if we 
care to be successful in pleasing him. 

I have treated public relations throughout on the as- 
sumption that the service furnished was technically good, 
and have tried to suggest how much more than mere tech- 
nical perfection is needed for the most successful manage- 
ment. Even in semi-technical matters the public’s point of 
view can be borne in mind profitably. Your customer is 
more interested in prompt answering of trouble calls than 
in the nature of the meter department card systems, and 
clean windows and well-painted cars create more public en- 
thusiasm than the latest thing in maximum traction trucks. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED 

As to specific ways and means of getting into proper 
touch with the public, they are too numerous to mention 
in detail; but the following general principles carefully 
followed will greatly strengthen any public situation: 
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1. Make personal politeness, self-control and tact an ab- 
solute requirement of every employee of the company. 
The employee’s failure in this regard should be disciplined 
as severely as any other. 

2. Meet every issue raised by the public promptly, fairly 
and fully. The reputation thus built up will put the com- 
pany in a position where it will always get a square deal. 

3: Adopt as a general principle of action the famous 
saying of Marshall Field, of Chicago, that “Every customer 
im my store is right.” By admitting the customer's point 
of view from the start, it is much easier to get him to 
adopt the company’s view later if investigation shows the 
latter to be correct. ; 

4. Make access to the company for information or 
complaints as easy and direct as possible and have as few 
service requirements as possible. The public hates to, see 
the red tape sticking out. 

5. Make the operation of the policies of keeping friendly 
with the public continuous. It is the day-to-day work 
that counts here, rather than spasmodic attempts when 
trouble arises. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE INTERURBAN ROAD TO 
THE COMMUNITY 
BY Ri -B. 


STICHTER, GENERAL MANAGER TEXAS TRACTION 


COMPANY 


Engineers and financial institutions in determining the 
advisability of constructing an interurban line are gov- 
erned largely by the population of the towns to be served 
and the number of inhabitants for a distance of a mile on 
each side of the proposed route. In the country we, there- 
fore, have to consider 2 square miles containing a total 
of 1280 acres for each mile of track built, and assuming 
that this is constructed through farmland averaging $50 
per acre in value, we may estimate conservatively that the 
land adjoining the right-of-way will at least double in 
value within the first year of operation, and there will 
be a certain increased value of farmlands extending back 
from the right-of-way for a mile in each direction; beyond 
this distance, we will assume that there will be no advance 
in the values of the farmland by reason of the building of 
the interurban road. We then have an increase of values 
ranging from $50 per acre to nothing, or an average of 
$25 per acre for the entire 1280 acres, thus showing an 
increase in actual value to farmlands amounting to $32,000 
for each mile of the right-of-way. Thus, during the first 
year of operation alone the cash value of the farmlands 
increased an amount that is practically the actual construc- 
tion cost of the interurban line per mile, including pro- 
portionate costs of power house and equipment. 

The increase in value to business property in percent- 
age is not so great, however, but in total dollars it is 
several times greater, and it has been my obesrvation, 
I may say without a single exception, that after the road is 
constructed business property of all kinds has immediately 
taken on a new lease of life, the owners seeing fit to im- 
prove the appearance and condition of their property and 
rent it to a good class of tenants at good increased rental 
values. One very striking instance of this kind is called to 
mind where a business corner had remained for years in a 
rather dilapidated condition, with a poor class of tenants 
moving in and out frequently. Shortly after an interurban 
line was put into operation in front of the property the 
landlord accepted a proposition from a dry goods mer- 
chant to improve the property on a five-year lease at a 
handsome rental. 

I could cite a number of instances of this kind, not- 
withstanding the statement heard so frequently from ill- 
advised or unthinking persons that an interurban railway 
will build up the retail stores in the larger cities at the 
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expense of those in the smaller cities, and I want to go on 
record right here with the statement that such a condition, 
namely, the up-building of the retail stores in the larger 
cities at the expense of those in the smaller towns and cities 
from any such cause, has never come to my attention. 

_ Only last week my attention was called by a financial 
institution in the East to the fact that the post office gross 
recepits in McKinney, Tex., on the Sherman-Dallas inter- 
urban road, amounted to $5.97 per capita, based on the 
1910 census for that year, and for the year 1911 the post 
office gross receipts showed an increase of practically 20 
per cent above that amount. The financial institution was 
inquiring the cause of these unusually large recipts. I took 
eccasion to take the matter up with the local post office, 
only to learn that there was nothing unusual except the 
general good business conditions prevailing in that sec- 
tion in spite of what might be termed a three years’ 
drought, and as far as was known no one thing caused this 
increase as much as the building of the interurban line 
through the city. 

Another remarkable illustration, all of which of course 
cannot be chargeable to the interurban, is the fact that the 
Sherman-Dallas interurban road during the 1908 Dallas 
fair period, sold tickets in one day in a small town on its 
line equal to 125 per cent of the population of the town as 
shown by the 1900 United States census. 

The interurban road is in a position to be of unlimited 
benefit to the community through which it operates by 
furnishing cheap electric power to the large number of ° 
small industries that are always to be found in small 
towns. The offering of such power is a material incentive 
to small manufacturing industries to locate along the right- 
of-way, which, of course, increases the population in the 
community, thus working a double benefit to the interurban 
line as well as to the community which it serves. . 

Many illustrations have come to my notice of the ad- 
vantages gained by such communities through the sale of 
power to manufacturing industries during the last few 
years when water for steam-making purposes was scarce 
in north Texas. Such power often enables the electric 
lighting plant in the small town to buy current cheaper 
than it could manufacture it, thus establishing itself on a 
paying basis, enabling it to furnish an all-day service and 
other conveniences which tend to develop and promote resi- 
dence building in these small towns, and holding and add- 
ing to the population, practically precluding the tendency 
of the population to migrate toward the cities. 

It is a well known fact that the people living in the 
small towns and cities through which the interurban lines 
have been built quickly improve the appearance of their 
homes, churches and business houses by repainting and re- 
modeling them because they make frequent trips to the 
larger towns where such improvements are considered of 
more consequence, and these awaken the spirit of” pride 
and public spirit within them, with the consequent up- 
building and improvement of buildings in their own com- 
munity. 

Because of the rapid and frequent service given by an 
average of about thirty-six trains daily, or eighteen trains 
each way, a continuous urban population, from city to city 
and town to town, is developed and expanded in many 
ways. This means much to the wage earners and others 
of limited means, as it enables them to purchase much more 
commodious home places in the outlying districts than they 
could afford in town, and gives them frequent and reliable 
service to and from the larger cities where daily employ- 
ment is generally found. The provision of quick transpor- 
tation does not so much cause the population to drift toward 
the more densely populated sections as it attracts persons to 
a reasonably close proximity to the interurban line, where 
quick transportation is available when needed. 

This service enables the farmer to leave his horses hitched 
to the plow or cultivator in the field and go to a town or 
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city and purchase a necessary repair part, getting back 
with a minimum loss of time. Through frequent express 
service, it enables the small. merchant to supply his cus- 
tomers with up-to-date wares on short notice. It permits 
the frequent delivery of mail. It enables the farmer to 
carry his family several miles to church and to send his 
children daily to city schools. It enables the resident of 
the small town to visit the city and enjoy the opera or 
theater and return from 10 miles to 30 miles within a 
remarkably short time after the performance is over. It 
enables the farmer to transport his produce quickly to the 
highest market, whether it be 5 miles or 50 miles distant, 
and return within a few hours with the proceeds of his sale. 
It has built up rich settlements along its route. It has 
built up great cities. It has increased and developed mag- 
nificently the resources of the country through which it 
operates. It has increased the payrolls of the different 
towns and cities. It has materially increased the revenue 
to the city, county and State through the payment of taxes. 
It has developed the intellectual and financial standing of 
the communities. In doing all this it has torn down noth- 
ing. It has not made vacant or left undesirable any prop- 
erty along its route. It has laid waste no fields. It has left 
vacated no buildings. It has been a benefactor to all man- 
kind in almost every walk of life. 

We are living in an age of rapid progress and develop- 
ment, and in the construction of the interurban line we are 
furnishing to the country and suburban districts practically 
the same public utility services that have done so much in 
the past in the development and upbuilding of our larger 
cities. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION CAMPAIGN AT PORTLAND 


The Portland (Ore.) Railway, Light & Power Company 
was one of the first electric railways in this country to give 
talks to school children on accident prevention. Since this 
work was taken up about three years ago, only two children 
of school age have been injured through car accidents in 
Portland. This fact alone is ample evidence of the effective 
campaign which has been conducted by the company. There 
is every reason to believe that these lectures to the children 
have not only led to freedom from accidents for the little 


Portland School Children After a Lecture on Accident 
Prevention 


ones themselves, but that they have also helped to save 
many older people from injury. This year the lectures 
have been delivered for the claim department by C. H. S. 
King. Upon some occasions, as many as 750 children have 
been present at a meeting in their assembly hall. In one 
of the accompanying illustrations a group of children is 
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shown standing on the outside steps of the school. Mr. 
King is leaning against the stairway, and B. F. Boynton, 
the company’s claim agent, is standing at his left. Mr. 


King’s talks are not confined to cars alone, but include ad- 
vice concerning other accidents to which children are sub- 
ject in going to and coming from school. 


He tells them 


Portland Trainmen Receiving Instructions in Accident 
Prevention 


why they should always be careful in crossing the streets, 
and cautions them to be constantly on the lookout for 
wagons, automobiles and other vehicles. 

The other illustration shows about 100 trainmen in the 
assembly room of the company’s office building where acci- 
dent talks are given every Friday night. Every new man 
must attend this school of instruction before he is permitted 
to handle a car either as a motorman or conductor. The 
veterans must also attend one lecture every six months so 
that they will not lose touch with problems relating to acci- 
dent prevention. This instruction of trainmen was begun 
about five years ago. Since then the company’s traffic and 
number of cars have doubled, yet the number of accidents 
has not increased, thus proving how effective lectures of 
this character can be made. 


PENNSYLVANIA CAR MAINTENANCE CLUB 


A club, the membership of which is to be composed of 
superintendents of rolling stock, master mechanics and 
others who are directly interested in the mechanical and 
electrical features of electric railroading has been organized 
in eastern Pennsylvania. The temporary chairman of this 
club, which has not yet been named, is John Gould, master 
mechanic Reading Transit Company, and the secretary is 
John G. Baukat, superintendent of equipment Lehigh Val- 
ley Transit Company, Allentown. The first meeting is to 
be held on May 14, at the Hotel Allen, Allentown. The 
morning session will be devoted to the business of organ- 
izing, the adoption of a club name and the discussion of 
maintenance problems. After luncheon the members will 
inspect the property of the Lehigh Valley Transit Company 
in accordance with an invitation from R, P. Stevens. presi- 
dent of the company. 

The general purpose of the new organization is to discuss 
maintenance problems by means of set papers and discus- 
sions. From time to time, also, experts in various branches 
of electric railway manufactures will be invited to read 
papers before the club. It is intended to have from four to 
Six meetings a year, according to circumstances, and to 
hold successive meetings in different towns so that the 
members will have an opportunity to inspect other prop- 
erties than their own. From present indications the club 
will begin with some sixty members. The membership 


probably will be made up of individuals rather than of 
railway companies, 


May 4, 1912.] 


ONE YEAR'S OPERATION ON THE DESSAU-BITTER. 
FELD LINE 


In a report which the Prussian Ministry of Public Works 
submitted during March, I9g12, to the Prussian Diet some 
interesting particulars are given of experiences with the 
Dessau-Bitterfeld electrification during rgir, the first year 
of operation. An abstract of this report follows herewith, 

ey GENERAL 

lhe first experimental trip with no load was made on 
Jan. 18, 1911, and on March 1 a passenger train was 
operated regularly in each direction. During the early 
months of service energy was transmitted from the power 
station to the substation at 20,000 volts, but on March 28 
the transmission voltage was raised to 60,000 volts. It has 
been kept at this voltage except that upon one occasion a 
successful trial was made with 66,000-volt transmission. 

On Aug. 1 the transmission frequency was raised from 
15 cycles to 16% cycles. However, as the locomotives had 
been constructed for 15 cycles, it was found desirable to 
return to the lower frequency to permit fair judgment of 
the motor efficiency guarantees. 

From May 22, after the principal experimental tests had 
been made, two passenger locomotives were placed in 
operation from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. every day on the section 
between Bitterfeld and Dessau. The other locomotives 
were used for freight service according to requirements. 
Under these conditions it was not necessary to have any 
night force at either the power station or substation. 

At first the steam locomotives were not uncoupled when 
the trains were hauled by electric locomotives, but by June 7 
this practice was discontinued, as the electric locomotives 
had proved entirely reliable. 

On Oct. I, 1911, the trains between Bitterfeld and Dessau 
were divided into three electric shifts, except that a few 
passenger trains and freight trains were kept in steam 
service so that they might be used for the exact compara- 
tive determination of operating costs. The present electric 
train schedule now comprises one express train, thirteen 
passenger trains, eight freight trains and two no-load runs. 
Emergency and experimental trains are also run from time 
to time. 

ROLLING STOCK 

The experimental operation began with a locomotive 
which had been built for later use by the State Railways 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden. On Jan. 25, 1911, the first 
Siemens-Schuckert high-speed locomotive was placed in 
service. This locomotive ran 21,080 miles and hauled 
3,720,000 metric-ton miles in 1911. Up to March, 1912, this 
locomotive had run 26,040 miles and had hauled 4,340,000 
metric-ton miles. During some months it ran 4619 miles. 

The second greatest running performance was given by 
the Allgemeine Company’s freight locomotive. — This 
machine was placed in service on July 3, Ig1I. During the 
following eight months, most of which were spent in freight 
service, it ran 13,020 miles and hauled more than 5,580,000 
metric-ton miles. 

The passenger locomotive of the Allgemeine Company 
delivered in March, 1911, ran 6200 miles and hauled 930,000 
metric-ton miles up to July 19, 1911, when it was sent to 
the World’s Fair at Turin, Italy. It did not re-enter the 
regular service until January, 1912. A third passenger 
locomotive, which was furnished by the Bergmann Com- 
pany, was withdrawn on Jan. 19, 1911, to be equipped with 
larger motors. 

In addition to the Allgemeine freight locomotive pre- 
viously mentioned, one each was furnished by Brown, 
Boveri & Company, the Siemens-Schuckert Works and the 
Maffei-Schwartzkopff Works, all of which were delivered 
during October, 1911. The Siemens-Schuckert locomotive 
was operated for a few experimental trips and then sent 
to the Turin Exposition, from which it had not been re- 
turned at the time the report was made. The Brown- 
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Boveri locomotive was taken out of service in a few days 
to be equipped with forced ventilation to increase the out- 


‘put. The Maffei-Schwartzkopff locomotive was placed in 


regular service after some changes in the transformer. 

In addition to the Baden locomotive previously men- 
tioned, the Allgemeine Company also offered a locomotive 
Which it had built for delivery to the Southern Railway of 
France. This locomotive proved especially valuable in 
making studies of regenerative control. 

RECORD OF TESTS 

Measurements at the Muldenstein power station gave an 
interesting comparison of actual power house conditions 
and the estimates made in 1908 for the electric operation of 
trains over the Halle-Leipsic-Magdeburg division, of which 
the Dessau-Bitterfeld line forms a part. The Dessau-Bit- 
terfeld figures are based upon the operation of turbines at 
two-thirds of their full-load rating. The comparison on a 
kilowatt-hour basis follows: 


Actual. 


; ; ¥ Estimated. 

Steam consumption ......... ot uke 1S Sil.) 8.5 ke ‘(18:7 Ib.) 
Coal consumption ........ 28 kg (6.2 1b.) 3.54 ke 4¢7-8 lb:) 
GUStood “GOal wc taieiteset« acs 0.616 ptg (0.154 cent) 0.885 pfg (0.221 cent) 


These figures show that the actual cost of coal under the 
load conditions noted was but 70 per cent of the estimated 
cost. . 

Experiments were made in the power station with various 
devices for the automatic voltage regulation of generating 
equipment. 

Trials were conducted on the overhead line at different 
seasons to determine the efficiency of the automatic tension 
devices and the effect of variations in the height of the 
trolley wire, etc. Numerous measurements were also made 
of the ohmic and inductive resistance of the line at dif- 
ferent points. Locomotive experiments were made to de- 
termine tractive effort, capacity, motor heating, energy con- 
sumption, ventilation, track friction, etc. Some of the data 
derived from locomotive tests as shown in the following 
table indicate that the tractive effort of the locomotive 
exceeded the initial estimates. 


Dessau-Birrerretp LocomMorTive Test Dara, 


High-speed Slow-Speed 
Locomotives. Locomotives. 
Siemens- Allge- Brown- Allge- Maffei- 
Schuck. meine. Boveri. meine. Schwartz. 
Continuous tractive effort at 
circumference of driving 
wheels, as calculated, lb.... 3916 4180 7810 6600 5940 
Continuous tractive effort at 
circumference of driving 
wheels, as determined, lb... 4180 4730 6820 6380 
Starting effort or drawbar 
pull, as determined, lb..... 17,160 19,800 31,900 37,400 28,600 


With a train standing still, friction values up to one-half 
and more were found on non-sanded dry rails. In low- 
Speed operation these values were one-third and more. 
Frictional coefficients as low as one-eighth to one-tenth were 
measured with slippery rails and on non-sanded curves. 
In so far as the tractive effort is limited solely by rail 
friction, it was found that under like conditions an electric 
locomotive has 25 per cent greater tractive effort than a 
two-cylinder steam locomotive. 

The average energy consumption of both high-speed and 
local passenger trains was 47.2 watt-hours per metric-ton 
mile, and of all freight trains 26.4 watt-hours per ton mile. 
In the estimate made for the Halle-Leipsic-Magdeburg 
service, the energy consumption of passenger trains was 
figured at 46.4 watt-hours per ton mile and of freight trains 
at 32 watt-hours per ton mile. The average for the total 
service of 302,560,000 passenger train ton miles and 
496,000,000 freight ton miles proved to be 34.2 watt-hours 
per ton mile instead of 37.4 watt-hours per ton mile. 

MAINTENANCE 

The short time during which the electrical equipment 
was in service did not permit any comparison of main- 
tenance costs. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that 
no part of the equipment showed any more wear than was 
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anticipated. In fact, the commutators of the locomotive 


motors showed much less wear than was expected. Accord- 


ing to the contracts made with the motor manufacturers, 
the commutators were not to require any inspection until a 
minimum run of 3100 miles had been made in the case of 
passenger locomotives and 1240 miles in the case of freight 
locomotives. As a matter of fact, the Siemens-Schuckert 
passenger locomotive has already run more than 18,600 
miles and the Allgemeine passenger locomotive more than 
12,400 miles without any commutator attention. 


DISTURBANCES AND MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


There were very few interruptions in service or train 
delays which could be ascribed to electric service. 

The power station was shut down from Oct. 22 to Nov. 
14, 1911, merely to permit a thorough examination of the 
main turbine which had operated without interruption and 
without any reserve unit ever since Jan. 5, 1911. The 
result of the examination was entirely satisfactory. 

A few months’ service at the substation showed that it 
was necessary to strengthen the rooo-volt switches and to 
improve the fastenings and insulation of the transformer 
windings. These changes, however, were made without 
disturbing operation. 

The overhead line has presented no difficulties since it 
‘was placed in service. It is considered remarkable that 
not a single insulator should have been punctured during 
the first year of operation. Some trifling damage was done 
to the line by minor defects in newly applied current col- 
lectors, but these troubles were soon remedied. 

On July 29, 1911, a crank on the driving road of the 
Siemens-Schuckert passenger locomotive was broken dur- 
ing the hauling of a passenger train. In spite of this acci- 
dent, the locomotive was able to complete its run with the 
undamaged side of the transmission gear. As an examina- 
tion showed that the metal was not of the proper strength 
for the strains involved, the Hanover Machine Company, 
which had furnished the framing, was required to duplicate 
the broken driving rod without cost. Stronger transmis- 
sion rods were also furnished for the other passenger loco- 
motives. 

There were no disturbances of fundamental character in 
the electrical equipment of any locomotive. The Siemens- 
Schuckert passenger locomotive, in particular, which was 
the first delivered, showed no injuries whatever. The 
other locomotives required only some improvements in the 
transformers to withstand the extraordinary vibration. 

PERSON NEL 

The locomotive engineers are reported to have great in- 
terest in the new equipment. They soon became accustomed 
to the change in the appearance of the track and in the 
positions of the signals caused by the erection of an over- 
head line. They were gratified to find that a better road 
view was obtainable from the cab of an electric locomotive 
and stated that the electric locomotives showed superiority 
in handling unusually heavy loads. 
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QUESTION BOX OF THE CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY ACCOUNTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


‘A question box has been established by the Central Elec- 
tric Railway Accountants’ Association. C. M. Witt, of 
Indianapolis, secretary of the association, has issued Bul- 
letin No. 1, giving four questions and answers. An ab- 
stract follows: 

QUESTION NO. I 

What entries should be made on the books of a company 
for the amount set aside each year in a reserve or sinking 
fund for the purpose of retiring bonds? Should profit and 
loss or surplus account be charged and sinking fund ac- 
count credited? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTION NO. I 

(1) Debit bond account; credit reserve fund for retire- 
ment of bonds, or if the actual cash is laid up, debit cash 
accrual for retirement of bonds. 

(2) Open sinking fund account with bank and on general 
ledger. Draw check in general fund and deposit in bank 
under sinking fund account. 

(3) We do not consider it good policy to create a reserve 
or sinking fund for the purpose of retiring bonds, unless 
the cash is deposited. .We have three different mortgage 
issues with this provision. At the time specified in the 
mortgage we remit to the trustee the sum specified, which 
generally is a certain percentage of the total amount out- 
standing. Our entry at this time is debit “sinking fund” 
and credit “cash.” The account “sinking fund” is carried 
on our books as an asset, because it represents either cash 
or securities purchased and held by the trustee. Any in- 
terest which is due the company on bonds held in such fund 
is added to our account with the trustee and used in pur- 
chasing more bonds. This interest is credited to “surplus 
account” and not to “income from other sources,” which 
we consider either interest on bank balances or dividends 
from securities owned not of the parent company’s issue. 

(4) Where it is usual to insert a provision in trust deeds 
that the sinking fund is to be provided out of the profits of 
the year the amount applied each year to sinking fund pur- 
poses should be charged to profit and loss account and cred- 
ited to reserve fund for the redemption of bonds. 

(5) A sinking fund credit or reserve shou!d be set aside 
and taken from surplus account, if such an account is kept 
under that name, journal entry for which is surplus debit, 
sinking fund credit. If, however, the surplus and profits 
remain in the account called profit and loss, the journal 
entry would be similar to the above, substituting profit and 
loss for surplus. 

(6) If the sinking fund is one which affects the bonds 
of the operating company and is not a condition of rental 
or lease, it does not seem to me proper to charge the in- 


.Stalments either against profit and loss or surplus account, 


notwithstanding the fact that the payments may be made 
out of income received from operation. If the insta'ments 
are used to buy up bonds, the indebtedness of the company 
is thereby reduced. By stretching a point we might com- 
pare this to the payment of a note which has been given 
in payment for property. The result is approximately the 
same. Without a better knowledge of existing conditions 
it is impracticable to make a reply that will fit the case. 

(7) The entries applying on the above would be as fol- 
lows: (a) Monthly entry to accrue sinking fund, debit— 
sinking fund; credit—surplus reserved for sinking fund. 
(b) Entry when cash is paid, debit—trustee: credit—cash 
(c) Entry when bonds are purchased and canceled, debit— 
bonds (par value) ; credit—trustee (with actual cash paid); 
surplus reserve for sinking fund (if bonds are bought at 4 
discount). If they are bought at a premium, surplus re- 
serve for sinking fund will be debited. 

(8) Charge surplus account and credit sinking fund ac- 
count. 


B. 
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(9) An approved method of setting up the deficit and 
surplus account on the general balance sheet would show 
the accounts in the following manner: 

Deficit: Appropriated Surplus. 
and loss—Balance, Reserves invested in sinking 

and redemption funds. 
Reserves invested in other 
special funds. 
Reserves not 
vested. 
Additions to property 
through income. 
Free Surplus. 
and lass—Balance, 


Profit 
loss. 


specially in- 


Profit 
profit. 

Into the profit and loss account is thrown at the end of 
each year the debit or credit account of the income or loss 
through operation, this item being the balance in closing 
out earnings, operating expenses and small accounts for 
the year. Any portion of this amount standing to the 
credit of profit and loss, under the heading “free surplus,” 
which it is desired to set aside as a reserve or sinking 
fund for retiring bonds would be handled by charging def- 
icit and surplus account, profit and loss, crediting deficit 
and surplus account, appropriated surplus, reserves invested 
in sinking funds. 

(10) This account does not state whether or not the 
sinking fund is paid to the trustee or simply set aside as 
a book account. If the former, sinking fund account 
should be charged and cash credited. If it is merely book 
account, I should charge sinking fund reserve and credit 
accrued sinking fund account. 

(11) The amount to be set aside for a reserve or sink- 
ing fund for bonds should be handled as a deduction from 
income, in the same manner in which you would handle 
interest or dividends or any other fixed charges. The en- 
tries to be made would be as follows: Charge sinking fund 
monthly one-twelith of the total amount to be paid each 
year, and credit accrued account. At the end of each year 
charge accrued account and credit trust company, when 
payment is made. Also at the end of year charge profit and 
loss and credit sinking fund account. 

(12) Should a company have a mortgage that would pro- 
vide or make necessary the retirement of its bonds out of 
its surplus, or should a company’s directors pass resolu- 
tions requiring a payment of this nature, entries pertaining 
to it should in no way interfere with the accumulating sur- 
plus. If a sinking fund in cash were to be laid aside each 
year for the retirement of these bonds and not supplanted 
by the proceeds of the sale of bonds of subsequent issues, 
each required disbursement should be debited against the 
bank or trustees, showing that it was for bond retirement 
purposes, thus separating the cash reserved for that pur- 
pose from current cash account. On the due date of the 
bonds the money in this reserve account should be paid 
over, debiting bond account and eliminating the cash re- 
serve on hand. In this event the company would be con- 
sidered liable to its shareholders for this surplus used in the 
retirement of the funded debt, thus increasing the value of 
each shareholder’s equity. The cash profits used to retire 
the bonds might be returned upon the sale of a subsequent 
bond issue, proceeds of which could be justly handed to 
the shareholders as suspended dividends. 

* QUESTION NO, 2 

How would you determine the actual value of stocks and 
bonds? This refers to stocks and bonds not on the market 
and where there is no record available of any sales or 
quotations. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTION NO, 2 

(1) This is a question for engineers to settle, and the 
answer would be based entirely on the actual work of the 
construction of plant account and the earnings of the prop- 


erty. 
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(2) If net earnings will average 5 per cent on total au- 
thorized bond issue after making necessary depreciation 
allowances, 1 would consider bonds as par value. 

(3) The actual values of stocks and bonds are deter- 
mined entirely by the earning power and surplus of a com- 
pany. 

(4) Where the information cannot be obtained from the 
registrar of the bonds or stocks it will be necessary to have 
a physical valuation made of the property to determine the 
honded indebtedness. 

(5) Nobody can give the “actual value” of anything. 
One company has answered the question of “actual value” 
by saying it may be taken as of par because of the ability of 
the corporation to pay fair dividends upon its capital stock. 

(6) There is frequently a decided difference between 
actual value and book value of stocks and bonds. If these 
are stocks and bonds which are listed on stock exchanges 
it would keep an accountant busy if he would endeavor to 
change his book entries to coincide with market values, 
which fluctuate from day to day. In the absence of any 
other method of determining values, the par value is used 
generally, unless the bonds and stocks have been received 
in exchange for property, the value of which is well known. 
In the latter case 1 should prefer to use the value of prop- 
erty exchange for the stocks and bonds 

(7) The physical valuation of the property, together 
with the earning capacity, would fix the value of stocks and 
bonds. Ordinarily the earning capacity is used, inasmuch 
as it is assumed that the trustee under the mortgage would 
require a sufficient amount of tangible property before 
authorizing the issue of the bonds. If the property earns 
a good surplus after paying operating expenses (including 
the proper maintenance charges) and bond interest, the 
bonds would be worth par or more or less than par, de- 
pending upon the rate of interest; in other words, if the 
earning capacity was such that the 5 per cent bond would 
be worth par, a 6 per cent bond would, on the same basis, 
be worth more than par. The value of the stock would 
depend on the balance of surplus that might be available 
for dividends. 

(8) It would have to be determined by what the infor- 
mation was to be used for. 

(9) The actual values of stocks and bonds not on the 
market and where there are no records of sales or quota- 
tions would depend entirely upon circumstances in connec- 
tion with the issue. There does not appear to be any way 
to fix a basis for placing a value outside of the general 
statement that the securities should be listed at par unless 
circumstances indicate otherwise. 

(10) The actual value of stocks not listed on any market 
might be fixed by deducting from net earnings a maximum 
amount covering the depreciation of the property, which 
should also convey the possible feature of obsolesence, and 
also deducting the interest paid on mortgage bonds, leaving 
the net surplus applicable for dividends to the shareholders. 
in any community where the usual rates of interest were 
running 6 per cent, the value of the stock might be consid- 
ered at this ratio. However, we have found that an en- 
deavor to arrive at actual value leads to a fictitious figure, 
and it is far better to submit statements to six or eight 
different brokers or investors, asking them to give you a 
quotation of what they think your paper might bring at a 
sale. Their imaginary prices will vary and an average 
might be used for certain purposes. As to bonds, we feel 
that bonds paying a current rate of interest that are prop- 
erly secured by a mortgage on physical property and in 
which the net earnings are at least one and one-half times 
the interest charge should be considered at their par value. 

QUESTION NO. 3 

To what account should be charged assessments made 
against a corporation for the purpose of maintaining a 
public service commission, the assessments being based on 
the gross earnings of the corporation? 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIUN NO. 3 

(1) This would be taken care of practically in the same 
way as regular taxes. This company treats taxes as a 
fixed charge and lays aside a reserve each month for pay- 
ment. 

(2) General expense. 

(3) To account No. 79. 

(4) Charge taxes and show as a deduction from income 
for assessments made against the corporation for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the commission. ; 

(5) The assessment for the maintenance of a public 
service commission, which is simply a department of the 
state government, should be viewed as of the same charac- 
ter as taxes. 

(6) If the Interstate Commerce Commission classifica- 
tion of accounts is used I should charge this expense to 
account No. 79, “miscellaneous general expense.” 

(7) lf the assessment is made by authority of law, the 
amount paid should be charged to taxes. If made by au- 
thority of the officers of an association, the proper charge 
would be to account No. 79, “miscellaneous general ex- 
pense.” 

(8) Operating expense account No. 79. 

(9) Assessments made against corporations for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a public service commission, such 
assessments being based on the gross earnings of the cor- 
poration, should be charged against “taxes.” This ques- 
tion is partially covered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission accounting bulletin No. 7, case No. 120. 

(10) I should treat this charge as a tax and deduct it 
from income. 

(11) Assessments made against a corporation for the 
purpose of maintaining a public service commission would 
be charged to taxes. 

(12) Where the public service commission has not pro- 
vided an account for the assessment and has not given a de- 
cision as to the proper account, the charge should be in- 
cluded in the tax account. I believe the Wisconsin com- 
mission has provided a separate operating account to cover 
this assessment together with the costs made necessary to 
conform to the rulings and laws. 

QUESTION NO. 4 

We have an issue of $750,000 first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, with the understanding that $2,500 of these 
bonds are to be retired each year. When sinking fund is 
paid to the trust company to take care of these bonds I 
would like to know to which account this amount should be 
charged. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTION NO. 4 

(1) I would make the same entries as for question No. 1. 

(2) $2,500 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds to sinking 
fund account; $2,500 bonds canceled at bank and paid out 
of the latter account. 

(3) $2,500 a year should be charged to the liability ac- 
count, reducing the amount of $750,000, with the under- 
standing that the bonds are to be canceled. Example of 
journal entry when canceled bonds are received or notice 
of their cremation is received: Debit: Trust company, 
$2,500.00. Credit: Cash, $2,500.00. 

(4) I would charge sinking fund trustees and credit cash 
for the amount paid to the trust company for retirement 
of bonds. 

(5) I understand it to mean that an appropriation of 
money amounting to $2,500 is to be placed in the hands of 
the trustees of the mortgage to be used in the purchase of 
the company’s bonds, retiring so much from the market, 
but that the bonds so retired are not to be canceled until 
the time for canceling the entire mortgage arrives and that 
the corporation continues to pay interest upon the entire 
mortgage, the trustees of the mortgage receiving what is 
due upon the bonds taken up. The payment of instalments 
should be charged to the “trustees of the mortgage” and for 
accurate accounting the trustees should be required to ac- 
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count for their investments, together with the investment 
of the interest, subject to the expense, unless they are re- 
imbursed directly. A journal entry for the appropriation 
of money would be “trustees of mortgage” debtor, cash or 
treasurer credit, for the regular instalment, and “trustees 
of the mortgage” debtor, profit and loss credit, for what 
they may report as earned upon their investment 1n the 
bonds of the corporation. 

(6) When the sinking fund is paid to the trust company 
I should credit cash and charge the trust company as trus- 
tee of the sinking fund. The future disposition of the ac- 
count depends entirely upon the condition stated in my 
reply to Question No. I. 

(7) (a) When cash is paid to the trustee, debit trustee, 
credit cash. (b) When bonds are purchased by trustee and 
canceled, debit bonds, par value; credit trustee with cash 
paid for bonds, surplus reserve for sinking fund if bonds 
are bought at a discount. If bought at a premium, debit 
surplus reserve. The “surplus reserved for sinking fund” 
is a part of the total surplus which is set aside for a spe- 
cific purpose. The balance of surplus is available for im- 
provements to property, dividends, etc., and is what might 
be termed “general surplus.” 

(8) Cash entry would be cash on deposit with trust com- 
pany to retire outstanding bonds and credit cash. When 
bonds are presented to trust company for redemption, jour- 
nal entry would be charge bonded indebtedness and credit 
cash on deposit to retire outstanding bonds. 

(9) I would charge the trust company with payments 
and credit them with bonds retired, reducing mortgage bond 
account by debit. 

(10) This answer would be the same as the one given 
for No. 1. 

(11) Under an issue of $750,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, of which $2,500 are to be retired éach year, 
when this yearly amount is paid to the trust company jour- 
nal entry should be prepared: Charging advances to retire 
bonds, crediting treasurer's cash. When these bonds are 
received and actually retired, entry should be made: Charg- 
ing mortgage bonds, crediting trustee, advances to retire 
bonds. 

(12) If the bonds retired each year are returned to the 
company canceled, the disbursement covering their payment 
should be debited against first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bond account, thus reducing this liability on the books 
after it is paid off. On the other hand, if it is provided 
in the mortgage that the trustee shall hold these bonds 
as part of the trust property they should be charged up 
in a separate account, because in most cases these bonds 
are considered outstanding that have been paid off in this 
manner. We would recommend, if the retirement of these 
bonds is at a price below par, a separate profit and loss 
account which might be offset at some future day by the 
necessity of later retirements at a premium. We have a 
number of mortgages where the trustee holds the bonds 
that are paid off yearly, stamping them “non-negotiable,” 
but their coupons are still collectible, and the amounts col- 
lected by the trustee become part of a sinking fund with 
which to purchase other bonds either in the open market 
or by calls. The interest we pay on these bonds held in 
trust is debited on our books against the sinking fund and 
not against our surplus, until such time as the trustee ad- 
vises that it has taken the sinking fund money and bought 
additional bonds. At this time journal entry is made, cred- 
iting the sinking fund account and debiting bonds held by 
the trustees. 

Secretary Witt has issued Bulletin No. 2, containing 
seven additional questions to which members want answers. 

The City Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., has passed a resolu- 
tion over the veto of Mayor Magee which permits the Pitts- 
burgh Railways to pay a bill of $236,396 for street clean- 
ing in twelve monthly instalments, with 6 per cent interest, 
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Papers and Proceedings at Iowa Convention 


An Account of the Proceedings at Des Moines on April 26-27 of the Iowa Street & Interurban R 
Abstracts of Papers on Development of Territory, Problems of the Small P 


ailway Association— 
roperty, 


Gas-Electrie Cars and High-Efficiency Lamps 


FRIDAY SESSIONS 

The session on Friday, April 26, of the Iowa Street & 
Interurban Railway Association was attended by a large 
number of members. C. D. Cass, vice-president, presided. 
A telegram from T. N. McCarter, president of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association, to the Iowa Associa- 
tion was read as follows: “Allow me, on behalf of the 
association and my associate officers, to express the hope 
that your present convention may be the best in your his- 
tory. Your president is with us to do his share in mak- 
ing our trip of real benefit to the industry of which you 
and we are a part.” The telegram was sent from Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and L. D. Mathes, formerly of the Union 
Electric Company, Dubuque, president of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation, is with the party. Following the reading of the 
telegram J. R. Harrigan, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Des Moines City Railway Company, presented 
the members of the association with transportation over 
his company’s lines and also gave the members tickets to 
a box party at one of the theaters. 

GAS-ELECTRIC CARS 

S. T. Dodd, of the General Electric Company, read a 
paper, published on page 746, on “Gas-Electric Motor 
Cars.” It was illustrated with lantern slides, showing 
construction details of various types of engines and cars. 

F. J. Hanlon, of Mason City, led the discussion which 
followed, and Mr. Dodd supplemented the paper by saying 
the gas-electric cars weighed between 40 tons and 50 tons 
and would seat between eighty and 100 people. The motor 
equipment is built for 600 volts, but the voltage may vary 
from 125 to 800. The cost of the complete car varies from 
$20,000 to $30,000, and the system is not recommended for 
lines operating with a close headway or in freight service. 

RAILROAD FINANCING IN IOWA 

At the close of the discussion on gas-electric cars F. E. 
Farwell, of Waterloo, read his paper on “Why Railroad 
Financing in Iowa Is Difficult.” Vice-president Cass em- 
phasized the existing deplorable condition and said that 
nothing would do more for the State than legislation that 
would make electric railway financing and construction rea- 
sonable. This paper was published in abstract last week. 

Mr. Harrigan, of Des Moines, said his company could 
not sell bonds or stocks, but was enabled to make improve- 
ments by borrowing money and giving notes to the owners, 
who fortunately had money to loan. He said further that 
everything possible should be done to obtain a reasonable 
public utilities bill. Much opposition might be encountered, 
but it should be met by making the bill fair to the public 
as well as to the utility companies. 

E. M. Walker, of Muscatine, suggested that the paper 
was so clear in elucidating the situation of the Iowa public 
utility laws that it should be printed in pamphlet form and 
distributed to the public. 

Mr. Hanlon, of Mason City, said that the faults were so 
clearly defined that the paper could well be used in revising 
the Iowa law. 

Vice-president Cass emphasized a new phase of the Iowa 
law in that personal injury claims were a first lien on the 
property and said this also added to the difficulty in financ- 
ing new roads or improving existing properties. 

At the close of the discussion on Mr. Farwell’s paper the 
meeting was adjourned until the afternoon session. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIES 

The first paper at the afternoon session was read by 

Vice-president Cass in the absence of C. M. Cheney, of 


Waterloo, who was unable to attend, but prepared a paper 
on “How to Locate Industries on Your Line.” 

Mr. Hanlon said the situation described in Mr. Cheney’s 
paper was on the most advanced road in this part of the 
country. Its terminals were superior to those of any of 
the steam roads in the same territory, and Waterloo’s re- 
markable growth was largely due to the progressiveness of 
the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway Company. 
He said that manufacturers looked for locations on roads 
which were not restricted by the possibility of long-haul 
profits. Interurban roads are short and treat all industries 
fairly. They were able to make switches to the industrial 
tracks at practically any time, owing to their methods of 
operation, 

Mr. Hanlon said his own line did not require a freight 
terminal in the heart of the towns and that sites were not 
available if it did require them. He urged the members to 
get in the field early to secure ample terminal sites, as 
prices were advancing. He cited several steam road ex- 
amples where large amounts of money were expended 
which could have been saved had it not been for a lack of 
foresight. The service makes the shippers favor inter- 
urban roads. It is practically equal to passenger service 
on steam roads, and service is what counts in any business. 

P. B. Sawyer, of Dubuque, and L. E. Gould, of the 
ExLecrric RatLwAy JOURNAL, also offered suggestions and 
information on the subject of freight traffic. 

HIGH-EFFICIENCY LAMPS 

The last paper on the program was read by C. E. Terry, 
of the National Electric Lamp Association, on the “Use of 
High-Efficiency Lamps.” The paper was illustrated with 
lantern slides which showed efficiency and cost curves. 

F. McDonald, of Waterloo, led the discussion of this 
paper. It was generally agreed, he said, that the high- 
efficiency lamps were cheaper in operation, but several 
companies had experienced trouble in keeping station lamps 
unless they were inclosed in guards or were placed in an 
inaccessible position. It appeared that the only way to 
reduce the number of lamps stolen was to employ a lock 
socket or use a voltage which would make them useless in 
-City Service. 

L. E. Gould spoke of the tests that were made by the 
Chicago Railways and the savings resulting from replacing 
the ordinary carbon filament lamps with high-efficiency 
lamps. 

At the close of the afternoon session the time and place 
of the executive session were announced and all members 
were urged to be present. 

SATURDAY SESSION 

Vice-president Cass presided at the executive session of 
the association held Saturday morning, April 27. Mr. 
Hanlon, chairman of the committee on resolutions, pre- 
sented a series of resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted, extending the thanks of the association to the city 
officials of Des Moines, the daily press, the technical press 
and the officers and employees of the local railway system 
for courtesies extended, to the manufacturers for the ex- 
hibits and to the officers of the association for their serv- 
ices, The resolutions concluded by expressing the regret 
of the association at the departure from the State of L. D. 
Mathes, who had been officially connected with the associa- 
tion since its organization. 

A resolution was also adopted expressing sympathy at 
the serious illness of Mrs. J. S. Polk. Mr. Polk was the 
creator of the Des Moines City Railway Company and the 
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Inter-Urban Railway Company, of Des Moines, and the 
father-in-law of G. B. Hippee and A. G. Maish, the found- 
ers of the Iowa Street & Interurban Railway Association. 

The incoming executive committee was also instructed 
to send the following telegram to T. N. McCarter, presi- 
dent of the American Electric Railway Association: “We 
are directed by the Iowa Electric Railway Association to 
thank you and your fellow ‘officers for your kind expres- 
sions and to say to you that we have the most kindly feel- 
ings for our national association and its officers. We 
extend to you our most cordial wishes for a safe and suc- 
cessful trip.” 

L. C. Nash, of Omaha, extended an invitation from his 
company to the members of the association to visit Omaha 
when Mr. McCarter and his party would make a visit there 
in the near future. 

Upon motion the by-laws of the association were amended 
as suggested by Mr. Cass in the Friday session; that is, 
that a directorate of five members be elected, instead of a 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer as here- 
tofore. 

F. McDonald, for the nominating committee, reported the 
following ticket for the new directorate: C. D. Cass, 
H.. E.. Weeks, F2 J. Hanlon, J. F. Porter: and E. 1. Kirk. 
The nominations were approved and all members elected. 

Vice-president Cass recommended that the association 
program at the next annual meeting be so arranged as 
to restrict the convention to morning sessions. The recom- 
imendation was approved. At a meeting of the board of 
directors which followed the executive session the allotted 
time of service of the various members was decided and 
the following officers were elected: C. oe Cass, president; 
F. J. Hanlon, vice-president, and H. E. Weeks, secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Kirk will serve one year, Mr. Weeks 
two years, Mr. Cass three years, Mr. Porter four years 
and Mr. Hanlon five years. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting at Water- 
loo, Ia., on the third Wednesday, Thursday and Friday in 
April, 1913. 

EXHIBITS AT DES MOINES 

The exhibitors at the Des Moines Electric Show, given 
in conjunction with the conventions of the Iowa State 
Electrical Association and the Iowa Street & Interurban 
Railway Associations, April 23 to 27, included the follow- 
ing: 

Century Electric Company, St. Louis—Single and split 
phase motors. 

Highland Park College, Des Moines. 

Globe Machine & Supply Company, Des Moines. 

Fairbanks-Morse Company, Chicago—Track tools, gaso- 
line speeders, track drills and gasoline inspection cars. 

Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Company—Gears and pinions. 

Trolley Supply Company—Trolley wheels, poles, stands 
and fixtures. 

Keller Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia—Santos 
cleaner. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York—Fiber con- 
duit, asbestos products, “Noark” fuse, trolley fixtures, bat- 
teries and roofing. 

W. R. Garton Company, Chicago—Overhead material, 
wire, lamps, insulation and car specialties. 

Western Electric Company, Chicago—Electrical appli- 
ances of various kinds. 

W. N. Matthews & Brothers, St. Louis—Cable testing 
outfits, lamp guards and fuse boxes. 

Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee—Motors, air com- 
pressors and horizontal turbine. 

Monarch Electric & Wire Company, Chicago—Fiber con- 
duit, wire and fuses. 

Bryan-Marsh Company, Chicago—Mazda lamps and fix- 
tures. 

General Electric Company—Fans, small motors and do- 
mestic electrical specialties. 
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Dearborn Drug & Chemical Company, Chicago—Boiler 
compounds. 

Indianapolis Brass Company, Indianapolis—Pole rein- 
forcers, overhead material and brass castings. 

Anderson Brake Adjuster Company, Omaha—Brake ad- 
justers. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Gompany==Nin- 
tors, fans, electrical specialties and line material. 

L. K. Deal Lumber Company, Des Moines—Poles. 

Minerallac Company, Chicago—Minerallac insulation 
demonstrating devices. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY’S GAS-ELECTRIC 
MOTOR CAR 


BY S. T. DODD, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Within the last few years the self-propelled car has 
demonstrated its desirability and it has shown so clearly 
the field of service for which it is fitted that an extensive 
discussion of the reasons for building cars with self-con- 
tained motive power is hardly necessary in this place. It 
seems to have been clearly demonstrated that for service 
on lines where the traffic will not justify the cost of elec- 
trification and its attendant expense of power plant and 
transmission lines the independent car can be economically 
operated on infrequent headway, and the result of such 
operation is frequently to develop traffic to a point where 
it will justify electrification. 

At the other limit in stream traffic we find that a number 
of branch lines of trunk roads cannot be economically 
served where it is necessary to run a steam locomotive and 
two coaches with a full train crew on every trip, but the 
same traffic can be economically served by single cars oper- 
ated by a motorman and conductor. Figures seem to show 
that on such a line with a daily run of 150 miles the steam 
locomotive and train can be replaced by a gas-electric car 
with an operating expense of about one-half to three- 
fourths of the expense entailed by steam operation. 

The extent of the field open for the independent car is 
wider than one would suppose, and those of us who have 
followed the development of the gas-electric car have been 
surprised at the demand which seems to be developing. 

Without wishing to appear narrow in the scope of this 
article, I cannot go into a discussion of the various types 
of self-propelled cars which have been proposed or are 
being built for this service. I cannot do more than recog- 
nize that the steam-motor car, the storage battery car and 
the straight-gasoline car have been suggested for such ser- 
vice, but in the present article I wish to confine my dis- 
cussion to the type of gas-electric car built by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

Broadly speaking, the gas-electric car is a car equipped 


_with ordinary electric motors in the usual way, but taking 


its power not from a trolley but from an engine generator 
set mounted in the engineer’s cab. The advantages which 
this combination has over other forms of equipment for 
self-propelled cars are its Superiority in control, reliability 
and maintenance, These various points of superiority are 
more or less interrelated, but the following points might 
be itemized: 

(a) The electric connection between the motors and the 
engine acts as a variable or flexible gearing between the 
engine and axle. There is therefore an infinite number of 
speed changes between the engine and car wheels without 
any change of clutches or gears. 

(b) Power may be supplied to all the axles of the car 
independent of the location of the engine. 

(c) The gas engine is properly a constant-speed ma- 
chine developing its maximum horse-power at its maximum 
speed, and full advantage of this characteristic can be 
taken by maintaining the engine speed constant and varying 
the tractive effort by the electric control. 
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(d) The speed of the engine being independent of the 
car speed, it is unnecessary to stop the engine with the car, 
and the engine may be kept running continuously in one 
direction and the car started, stopped or reversed by the 
control of the motors. 

(e) The engine is mounted in the car body, the con- 
nection between the engine and the axle being by means 
of electric transmission, and as a consequence the engine 
1S spring-supported and not subject to hammer blows in 
passing over crossing frogs and switches. 

(f) The location of the engine makes it easily accessible 
for inspection and repairs. ; 

On account of these facts when the General Electric 
Company in 1905 decided to take up the construction of 
motor cars the gas-electric car appeared to be the one 
most worthy of development. At that time there was no 
gas engine of suitable power to be obtained in this country, 
and an engine was purchased abroad fitted with a generator 
and installed in the standard railway coach. The data ob- 
tained from this experimental installation have resulted in 
the development of a complete gas-electric system, and at 
the present time the engine, generator, car body and motors 
are all specially designed for gas-electric service. To meet 
special requirements, a large variety of special types of 
car bodies and equipments could be built, but in order to 
standardize manufacture the General Electric Company has 
established several standard types of bodies which will meet 
every requirement. The weights and seating capacities of 
these standard cars are given in the table which appears 
below: 


Taste or WericHts AND SeatinG Capacities OF STANDARD Cars. 


SEATING CAPACITIES.— —> 
Passenger Approx. 

é —Smeker.—, -—Compartment.— Totals. Net 
Type of 2 per 3 per per 3 per 2 per 3 per Weight, 
Car Body. Seat. Seat. Seat. Seat. Seat. Seat. Tons. 
RE-57-B-6 16 22 38 54 54 76 40.5 

E-57- *None * None 46 67 46 67 40.5 
RE-67-B-6 16 22 54 78 7 100 45.5 
RE-67-B-11 16 22 46 66 62 88 45.5 
CE-56-B-6 12 16 41 57 7 73 41.5 
CE-56-FB-14 None * None 41 57 41 57 41.5 
CE-66-B-6 20 28 49 69 69 97 47.5 
CE-66-B-11 12 16 49 69 61 85 47.5 
CE-66-FB-19 * None * None 49 69 49 69 47.5 
CRE-55-B-6 10 i+ 34 48 44 62 41 
CRE-70-B-6 18 26 50 72 68 98 49 


* If desired, a smoking compartment can be provided at a small extra 
cost. 

The frame of the standard car is entirely of steel, suit- 
ably braced and consists essentially of I-beams and chan- 
nels. The outside sheathing consists of steel plates % in. 
thick. The interior trim is of mahogany, and the ceiling 
is of composite board. The seats are of the bench type 
with spring back and seat cushions. Advantage is taken 
wherever allowable of standard steam railway clearances, 
which makes it possible to make the seats 47 in. long and 
capable of accommodating three passengers per seat. 

The power plant consists of an &cylinder, 550-r.p.m., 
four-cycle gas engine of the “V” type, direct-connected to 
an eight-pole, 600-volt commutating-pole electric generator. 
Both generator and engine are designed and built by the 
General Electric Company especially for this service. The 
bore of the cylinders is 8 in. and the stroke is 10 in. These 
are iron castings made of the strongest close-grained gray 
cast iron especially developed for gas engine requirements. 
Both cylinders and cylinder heads are thoroughly water- 
jacketed. The cylinders are also provided with auxiliary 
exhaust ports which are uncovered by the pistons at a point 
near the bottom of the stroke, allowing the greater por- 
tion of the hot exhaust gas to pass out through a water- 
cooled valve. All the valves are operated by two cam 
shafts actuated by a single reduction gearing from the main 
crank shaft. The crank shaft is made of high carbon steel, 
heat-treated. The bearings are bronze cages lined with 
babbitt. % 

A system of forced lubrication provides for the oiling 
of the cylinders and all the bearings through ducts provided 
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in the crank shaft. The engine is cooled by water circula- 
tion through fin-type radiators on the car roof. Suitable 
means are provided for supplying the carburetor with hot 
air in winter and on starting up. The ignition system con- 
sists of two low-tension magnetos’ and magnetic make-and- 
break plugs, the magnetos being provided with automatic 
centrifugal switches to limit the engine speed. 

Air is provided from an air compressor on the crank shaft 
of the main engine, having a displacement of 22 cu. ft. of 
free air per minute when running at 550 r.p.m. In addi- 
tion to the main engine a four-cycle, two-cylinder gas en- 
gine direct-connected to a single-cylinder air compressor 
and lighting generator is supplied to provide an initial 
charge of air for starting the engine and to furnish power 
for lighting the car, 

By means of a special controller the driving motors are 
placed progressively in series and parallel. The voltage 
is governed by varying the strength of the generator field. 
This is accomplished by the movement of a single handle on 
the controller. Separate handles are provided for revers- 
ing the car and for throttling the engine. 

The trucks are of the swing-bolster type with coiled 
equalizer springs and elliptic bolster springs. The forward 
truck is equipped with two standard type GE-205, 600-volt, 
commutating-pole railway motors. 

The success of this type of car in actual commercial 
service has amply justified our expectations. There are 
at present about twenty-five of them in operation on various 
roads and more than half that number on order and in 
process of manufacture. 


EXPERIENCES OF OPERATING A SMALL 
ELECTRIC PROPERTY 


BY J. P. WALTERS, SECRETARY TAMA & TOLEDO RAILWAY 


The great variety of duties thrust upon the manager of 
as small an electric company as ours causes one to devote 
but little of his time to any one line of the work, and in no 
part of the work is he a specialist. Therefore, any observa- 
tions which I may give here this afternoon must necessarily 
be of a general nature and perhaps of only minor impor- 
tance to the managers here, many of whom may have 
worked out in detail the very questions to which I am 
However, I dare say there is no gentleman 
present who has had the pleasure of trying to make an 
electric street railway pay dividends in a city of less than 
4000 inhabitants. 

It might be well to state that the company with which I 
am connected is the Tama & Toledo Railway Company, 
operating 21%4 miles of electric railway between the towns 
of Tama and Toledo, Ia., and furnishing the light and 
power for both towns. 

PARK TRAFFIC 

The revenue of passenger fares in towns of this size is 
not over large. To stimulate travel our company was one 
of the first to own a park. We did not feel that we were 
warranted in installing an amusement park, but we have 
fifteen acres with baseball and tennis grounds, part of 
which is nicely wooded for a Chautauqua park. This park 
is kept well watered, lighted and equipped for picnic and 
pleasure parties. The policy of the company has been to 
furnish this park free of charge to anyone who wishes to 
use it, and we have found that it has been a good paying 
investment, much avpreciated by the public and largely 
used. 

EXPRESS, FREIGHT AND MAIL 

Shortly after acquiring this property we installed an ex- 
press and freight service, handling local express and freight 
from the local company’s billing, and all freight and ex- 
press destined or originating beyond the company’s line is 
handled with the ordinary through billing. The company 
has the usual express contracts and division sheets on 
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freight earnings. We have so developed the freight and 
express business that of the gross revenue of the railway 
company about 35 per cent is earned from this department. 

The handling of the United-States mail has always been 
our joker, that is, from a financial standpoint. We make 
some fourteen deliveries a day, collecting the mail at the 
depot and delivering at the post offices. We are limited in 
our compensation to the arbitrary amount of $250 per 
annum, This amount, as we understand it, is fixed by the 
Post Office Department as the maximum paid to short lines 
not operating exclusive mail cars. The electric mail serv- 
ice is needed and demanded by our patrons, but for this 
service the company receives inadequate compensation. 
This rule is one that affects all short lines alike, and I 
think is a question to which this association could well 
give some attention. The small electric line should receive 
the same compensation for handling United States mail 
that it would receive from individuals or corporations for 
rendering a similar service. 

TAXATION AND TARIFF RATES 

The manner of taxing the small electric properties is a 
question that has given us considerable annoyance. We 
have felt that we have been taxed much higher on our 
property in proporticn to taxes paid than other properties 
in our cities. The scheme of taxation which is applied by 
the executive council to our small electric lines was never 
intended for properties of short mileage and is unfair and 
discriminating in its results. The results have been that 
roads like ours of small equipment and not of the highest- 
class construction are made Class A roads, while some of 
the other lines, on account of having greater mileage and 
yet with the finest kind of equipment and roadbed, are 
made Class C roads. We do not object at all to being 
made a Class A road, provided there is no penalty for be- 
coming one. 

Another instance that adds spice and pleasure to the 
monotonous role of the manager is the ever-increasing cor- 
respondence with the Tariff Bureau. We are always 
pleased after a hard day’s work as track foreman or line 
superintendent to spend the greater part of the night in 
checking up tariff corrections and complying with the re- 
quirements of Circular 18-A. In fact, the amount of work 
connected with getting out passenger and freight tariffs 
and the expense of their publication have made us feel 
that it is beneath our dignity to be a party to many of the 
tariffs and circulars applying in our territory. 

SERVICE THE MOST IMPORTANT THING 

Fourteen years of operating experience has convinced us 
that the public is not mandatory as to rates but as to 
service. If a passenger boards your car, he does not ask 
what the fare is to the point he wishes to make, but more 
often asks if the train is on time. So with the electric- 
light service; if you have a customer whose service is 
satisfactory, lights properly located, of suitable size, ade- 
quate voltage and service uninterrupted, you very seldom 
have such a patron complain of the price of his service. 
But reverse the conditions and give to the same customer 
inadequate, inefficient and interrupted service; no matter 
what your rates may be, he will find fault with the price. 
Nearly every case of rate war that we have known had 
its origin in poor service. A clean, orderly car, operating 
in first-class condition, will give the company more friends, 
two to one, than can be obtained by selling six tickets for a 
quarter or giving any other rate concession. 

ACCOUNTING 

On a property no larger than ours it is impossible to 
maintain the detail system of data and reports that is kept 
by the larger companies. It is necessary for the manager 
to select those that are fundamental in establishing costs 
and discard those of a statistical nature. We have so ar- 
ranged our books and reports as to know accurately the 
actual cost of each department. We carry the standard 
Type C operating and property accounts, together with 
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daily car reports, time reports and daily cash balance. The 
electric company carries the standard form of operating 
and property accounts, together with complete system of 
forms for standard retail mercantile business. While these 
forms and accounts cost us considerable to maintain, the 
expenditure is justifiable. It has enabled us to check many 
shortages, eliminate certain abuses and, above all, to ascer- 
tain whether a certain part of the line is on a paying basis 
or not. 
ADVANTAGES OF CENTRALIZATION 

In conclusion, we wish to advocate the centralization of 
managements and the control of many of the smaller com- 
panies by large holding companies. We feel that the elec- 
tric age has only started. It is our belief that electrical 
improvements will relegate to the scrap heap many of the 
highest class competitive inventions now 1 operation. 
This ever-increasing use of electricity brings with it in- 
creasing demands in service, and it is here that the small 
station cannot efficiently meet the demands made upon it. 
Each electric company should have an organization of 
sufficient size to give each department a specialist. The 
small electric property is not equipped with sufficient or- 
ganization to meet the problems that are before it, and 
many a small plant is in crippled condition owing to ill- 
advised construction, inadequate accounting or lack of 
management in operation. Give to these plants the advan- 
tage of a central organization which can support a corps 
of expert engineers, accountants, etc., and you have estab- 
lished the small plant upon a sound foundation with a fixed 
policy. Couple them together with high tension, and you 
have so reduced their operating expense as to put them on 
a paying basis. Using them as your nucleus for interurban 
service, you will have a working organization in each 
and every town that will relieve interurban builders of the 
four-year or five-year period necessary in building up a 
new business. It is our idea that the combination of small 
electric properties is the only logical conclusion in behalf 
of investor, patron and public. 


THE OPERATION OF LIMITED TRAINS ON SHORT 
INTERURBAN LINES 


BY P. P. CRAFTS, GENERAL MANAGER IOWA & ILLINOIS RAILWAY 

As many interurban railways grow in mileage and connect 
larger and more important centers of population, the un- 
reliability of strictly local train service with its uncertain 
flag stops will make necessary a higher grade service to 
accommodate patrons who travel only between the larger 
towns and cities and demand quick transit and close adher- 
ence to timetable. The usual way of satisfying this demand 
is by the operation of so-called “limited” trains, which 
depart from terminals and division points, say every second 


hour, between local trains, and thus maintain a schedule by 


which patrons know, without reference to timetables, that 
local trains depart on the even hour and limited trains on 
the odd hour. 

Very few short interurbans, however, can develop enough 
additional traffic to warrant a special equipment for limited 
train services, and the same cars must be used in both 
classes of service. To accomplish this and to give local 
service at the hours it is most needed and limited service 
when the current of through traffic in either direction 
demands requires some maneuvering. Thus a car running 
as a local from A to B and returning as a limited, with a 
close steam train connection at A, must be allowed sufficient 
layover time at B to insure its departure on time, even if 
considerably delayed on its local trip. All local trains 
must have sufficient elasticity in running time to insure 
their getting into meeting points well ahead of limiteds so 
the latter will not be delayed. If the interurban cars enter 
the terminal cities over single tracks used jointly with the 
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city cars, Care must be taken that the latter shall not delay 
the limiteds enough to disturb the entire schedule. 

With a system of uneven headway, also, the danger of 
collision is greatly increased because meeting points are 
continually changing, and this danger is greatest on the 
single track used in the city jointly with the city cars. 
Hence great care must be taken that all men connected 
with train operation are properly instructed and kept sup- 
plied with operating timetables and other explicit instruc- 
tions to which they may refer instantly in any case of 
doubt. ; 

Rough track, flat curves, poor overhead work, weak or 
uncertain power combine to spoil the running time of limited 
trains. Therefore close attention must be paid to such 
matters, and there will be some additional expense because 
fast running heavy cars are hard on track. Special work 
must be of a good quality and maintained to the highest 
standard, so it may be relied upon. All employees must be 
taught the importance of keeping limited trains on time and 
that everything possible must be done, and at once, to avoid 
delays. The schedules of limited trains are usually figured 
without much allowance for delays; hence any time lost 
cannot be regained. It is really surprising how much lost 
time may be eliminated by careful attention to some of 
these details. 

EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC TO IRREGULAR HEADWAYS 

The public must also be educated if a change is to be 
made from a regular to an irregular headway. If the 
former has previously been the practice, the patrons at 
“Smith’s Crossing” have learned to know that eastbound 
Cars arrive at their station at twelve minutes “past” and 
the westbound cars arrive at twenty-seven minutes “to” 
the hour, and a timetable to them is unnecessary. To upset 
this and educate patrons to keep a timetable at hand is no 
easy matter and produces more or less ill feeling and 
temporary loss of earnings. Many complaints will be made, 
some of them rather bitter and unreasonable, but every 
complaint must be promptly and courteously answered, and 
a very good and plausible reason for the change must be 
given. 

The majority of complaints may be headed off by news- 
paper articles and by bulletin notices posted in conspicuous 
places, in all of which the change may be set forth and the 
reasons therefor given in good concise language. It may 
be said in passing that a previously gained reputation for 
being fair and square with the public will stand a road in 
good stead when making such a change. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF THE IOWA & ILLINOIS RAILWAY 

As the experience of the Iowa & Illinois Railway in con- 
nection with the operation of limited trains will be of in- 
terest, a brief description follows. 

This road operates 36 miles of main line and not only 
enters the cities of Clinton and Davenport, its terminals, 
over the tracks of the Clinton Street Railway and the Tri- 
City Railway respectively, but in addition certain street 
railway service is maintained by the Clinton Street Railway 
over approximately 1 mile of single track of the I. & de 
main line in Clinton and by the Tri-City Railway over 
2 miles of single track of the I. & I. main line in Bettendorf. 
Altogether the I. & I. operates jointly with street railway 
service over about 3 miles of single track in Clinton, 2 miles 
of single track in Bettendorf and 2 miles of donble track 
in Davenport. 

One rather unusual condition imposed on the I. & I. 
service was that of making important steam railway con- 
nections both in Davenport and in Clinton. The main line 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the main line 
to the southwest of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul run 
through Davenport, while the main line of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway runs through Clinton. It was 
quite essential that the interurban cars should make fairly 
close connections with the more important trains over the 
main lines above mentioned and in addition with certain 
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local train service on branches of these roads, besides that 
on branches of other steam railways. 

The original I. & I. local train service consisted of a 

three-car schedule operating on an hourly headway, run- 
ning time one hour and eighteen minutes. After the time 
for rounding loops was deducted only about five minutes 
was left for layover time at each terminal when the trains 
were on time. 
Early in 1910 local traffic had increased to a point where 
it was found impossible to maintain the schedule with any 
degree of certainty during seasons of heavy traffic. It was 
therefore necessary to continue the operation of local train 
service with the addition of another car or to begin the 
operation of a local and limited train service with or with- 
out the addition of another car, A careful analysis of the 
situation convinced the officials that sufficient additional 
traffic could not be obtained to support an additional car 
in either class of service. 

Without having any precedent to follow, the management 
determined to try a local and limited train service on an 
uneven headway, the limite] trains to be operated at such 
hours as to make the most important train connections and 
to accommodate the current of through traffic, the local 
train service to be so operated as properly to accommodate 
the natural current of local traffic. 

These conditions seemed to be comparatively easy to 
meet until we began to work out a train schedule; then one 
problem after another was presented, some in line with the 
problems mentioned earlier in this paper and others almost 
too numerous to enumerate. 

DIFFICULTIES IN PREPARING SCHEDULE 

Among other things, it was found that many working 
people had moved from the terminals to some of the smaller 
towns, that many people in these small towns had secured 
employment in the terminals, and that many children living 
cutside of the terminals had made arrangements to attend 
certain public, parochial and business schools at the termi- 
nals. As a consequence any disturbance of the train 
schedules which might prevent these people from getting 
to and from the terminals at practically the same hours 
would cause great inconvenience and consequent loss to the 
road. Unless the shopping trade could move at certain 
hours the same difficulties applied, and the theater traffic 
had to be cared for along the old lines. 

In our endeavors to satisfy the varying demands of 
traffic, as outlined above, we ran into operating difficulties. 
For instance, a car running local from Clinton to Daven- 
port to return as a limited making close train connection at 
Clinton would have to be allowed sufficient running and 
layover time to insure its leaving Davenport as a limited 
train on time. Every change of a train, either local or 
limited, even if only five minutes, to accommodate it in one 
way would seriously interfere with other trains at meeting 
points or with city cars on single track. Nothing could be 
gained by forcing unreasonable changes in city car sched- 
ules to accommodate certain interurban trains, because 
such changes would react upon subsequent interurban 
trains. Great care had also to be taken to prevent long 
layovers of local trains at meeting points with limiteds to 
avoid objection by passengers, and it was, of course, essen- 
tial that the schedule arriving time of locals at meeting 
points with limiteds should give ample clearance to avoid 
delays to the latter. 

The worst feature in connection with operation, however, 
was that of doing away with standard meeting points, be- 
cause a train crew which, for instance, makes three round 
trips would have from seven to ten different meeting points 
in the time it was on the road, something not only con- 
fusing to that particular train crew but to all other crews 
of interurban trains and city cars operating on single track. 
To reduce the danger of accident to the lowest poimt in 
that connection an operating timetable was designed, and 
some of its features I will explain. 
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THE TIMETABLE DESIGNED 

Each interurban trainman and any interurban employee 
having anything to do with train service was supplied with 
a complete copy, and each member of every city car crew 
operating over single track in connection with the I. & I. 
trains was supplied with a copy containing all information 
of benefit to him. In addition to showing meeting points, 
time points and other necessary information, the rules and 
information which are customarily to be found on operating 
timetables, the timetable contained a set of sheets each of 
which was devoted to a particular I. & I. train. For in- 
stance, the sheet applying to I. & I. train No. 3 gives com- 
plete running instructions from the time it leaves Clinton 
until the time it arives in Davenport, stating at what points 
certain trains are to be met, the meeting points with city 
cars and other instructions relating thereto. 

Another set of sheets was issued to the crews of the street 
railway cars, giving specific instructions for the operation 
of any car which would interfere in any way with an 
I, & I. train when on joint single track. 

RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 

On July 25, 1910, the service was inaugurated. I must 
admit that the officers of the company had very little faith 
in the project, and all arrangements were made. to with- 
draw the schedule if we experienced any serious difficulty. 
This was not found necessary, however, and the financial 
results have been gratifying. For the year from Aug. 1, 
1910, to July 31, I911, inclusive, as compared with the 
corresponding previous year, there was a decrease in pas- 
senger car miles of 9.3 per cent, an increase in passengers 
carried of 15.8 per cent, a decrease in average fare per 
revenue passenger of 11.3 per cent and an increase in 
passenger earnings per passenger car mile of 17.5 per cent. 

I might add that properly to educate the public and par- 
ticularly our regular patrons we took great care to issue 
well in advance quite a number of large timetables, folders 
and pocket timetables, to see that they were distributed at 
terminals and along the line and to advertise carefully and 
clearly the change in all newspapers within the territory 
served, 

We found, after a few months, that our patrons became 
well accustomed to the new order of things and that they 
generally kept themselves supplied with some form or 
other of timetable. We are very careful, however, not to 
permit the supply of timetables to run out nor to confine 
their distribution merely to stations and cars. We keep 
them well distributed where we believe they will do the 
most good. 

This paper so far has assumed that short interurban lines 
would naturally first operate a local service on even head- 
way and afterward add limited train service if good rea- 
sons existed for so doing. The problems outlined earlier 
in this paper would present themselves to the manager of 
a new interurban contemplating such train service at the 
start. I do not want to be understood as indicating that all 
short interurbans can profitably operate a limited train 
service, but some may be able to do so and thereby give 
better service to their patrons and in consequence increase 
their net earnings. 


HOW TO LOCATE INDUSTRIES ON YOUR LINE. 


BY C. M. CHENEY, GENERAL FREIGHT AND PASSENGER AGENT 
WATERLOO, CEDAR FALLS & NORTHERN RAILWAY 

Interurban railways which do not own good terminals 
and have track connections with trunk lines cannot expect 
to locate industries of importance on their lines. There- 
fore I am of the opinion that the subject of this paper 
should be “The Value of Terminals to Interurban Rail- 
ways,” rather than the subject assigned. 

For many years the trunk lines have maintained extensive 
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industrial departments and have given careful attention to 
the building of terminals and the locating of industries. 
They have realized that the most important factors in the 
development of freight traffic are the possession of adequate 
terminal facilities and the acquisition of new industries. 
Some of the interurban companies in the Middle West have 
recognized the importance of this matter and own fairly 
good terminals, but most of them have delayed the acquisi- 
tion of better terminal facilities on account of the heavy 
expense or have concluded that the amount of immediate 
business in sight would not justify the expenditure of the 
money required. 

Less than ten years ago our company owned practically 
no terminals and was not in position to secure industries, 
having no inducements to offer, consequently its freight 
traffic was limited to business local to its line. It had 
track connection with one steam road, reached through the 
city streets of Waterloo, and was permitted to handle 
freight cars to this connection at night only. 

The management decided that the future development of 
the line demanded good freight terminals in order that 
industries might be located and new business created. The 
first step in the direction of providing terminals was the 
building of an outer belt line approximately 3 miles in length 
extending around the extreme north and east limits of the 
city of Waterloo and connecting with and furnishing a new 
point of interchange with the steam line formerly reached 
through the city streets. By the building of this line track- 
age was furnished to many desirable factory sites, and we 
were able during the first year to locate several good indus- 
tries. We were also in position to discontinue entirely the 
handling of freight cars through the city streets. During 
the same year ample outside terminal yards were constructed 
at the extreme north limits of the city. 

In order that we might enjoy the benefits to be derived 
from downtown terminals, arrangements were made with 
one of the steam lines to occupy jointly by lease its steam 
tracks and freight house facilities. Desirable traffic ar- 
rangements were also made with two of the steam lines, and 
we commenced to handle a considerable amount of com- 
petitive freight traffic. Three years ago an additional outer 
belt line was constructed around the northwest limits of the 
city through a new factory district. By the building of this 
line we were in position to provide trackage for several 
large factories already in operation and have since located 
on this extension several other good industries. 

Two years ago extensive downtown terminal grounds 
were purchased and an independent freight house and yards 
were built. This relieved the highly expensive and very 
unsatisfactory arrangement of leasing terminals, and also 
placed our company on an equal basis with the steam roads 
in so far as terminals were concerned. 

At present the company is making an extension of its 


_belt lines around the southeastern limits of the city. Asa 


result of the terminals this company now serves all of the 
most important industries and a greater number of them 
than any other line entering the city. That its efforts in 
securing so many good industries have been successful is 
due primarily, I believe, to the fact that the management 
anticipated the city’s growth and constructed tracks and 
terminals necessary to take care of their future require- 
ments. 

I believe that any interurban company located in a live 
community with some inducements to offer in the shape of 
trackage and service is in a position to locate industries on 
its line. It is necessary, however, to be alive to the situa- 
tion. Many good industries have been lost to a community 
owing to indifference or inattention on the part of some 
one. You can afford to lay aside temporarily any duty, no 
matter how important, to listen to a proposition from any- 
one who is looking for an industrial location. Show him 
over your line and explain the advantages his company will 
enjoy if located on your rails. The fact that your line is 
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small and that you are able to give his proposition imme- 
diate attention, without first taking the matter up with some- 
one in authority at the main office 1000 miles away will 
usually appeal to him. 

It is also very important to keep in touch with the various 
commercial bodies. Give them your active support. They 
are constantly in communication with industries that are 
seeking locations. We have been sucessful in securing sev- 
eral large industries by combining our efforts with the busi- 
ness organizations. 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY LAMPS FOR 
WAY SERVICE 


STREET RAIL- 


BY S. E, DOANE, CHIEF ENGINEER NATIONAL ELECTRIC LAMP 
ASSOCIATION 

For years there has been little choice in the lamps avail- 
able for the interior lighting of street railway cars. Prac- 
tice standardized carbon filament lamps of about 64 watts, 
operating five in series across the line voltage. The first 
serious step toward improving the lighting and reducing 
the current consumption came when the tantalum lamp was 
introduced for this service. While it came into extended 
use on several large systems and is still to be found in 
service, the tantalum lamp is surely being driven from the 
field by its more efficient and serviceable rival with a drawn 
tungsten wire fiament. To supply the demand for a lamp 
of low initial cost, the Gem or metallized filament lamp 
has now been adapted to street railway service. To a large 
extent the choice at present lies between these two classes 
of lamps. 

Considering the enormous investment in standard equip- 
ment, it is essential that any lamp to be used in a street 
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car should require the least possible change in wiring or 
fixtures. This means, first, that it should be manutactured 
in suitab’e sizes in the range of, say, 100 volts to 130 volts; 
second, that it should burn in any position; third, that it 
should be able to give satisfactory results under conditions 
of varying voltage such as are to be found in practice. 

It is desirable, in addition, that the efficiency should be 
high, the candle-power regulation good, candle-power main- 
tenance through life good, and the total useful life long. 
Fortunately the new high-efficiency lamps possess all of 
these qualities to a greater extent than the carbon lamps 
now so largely in use. 
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SIZES, VOLTAGES AND RUGGEDNESS 

For railway use Mazda lamps are supplied in 23-watt and 
36-watt sizes rated at 16 cp and 26.6 cp. The Gem lamp is 
made in 35-watt and 56-watt sizes rated at 11 cp and 18 
cp. The lamps are made in standard size of bulbs so that 
they may be inserted in fixtures already in use. 

The continuous filament of drawn tungsten wire has dem- 
onstrated its ability to withstand shocks encountered in 
service in whatever position the lamp is held. The fila- 
ment retains a certain amount of stiffness when burning 
so that there is little danger of consecutive strands inter- 
locking or short-circuiting. 

In the matter of efficiency the newer lamps show great 
improvement over the old. The 36-watt Mazda lamp op- 
erating at 1.35 watts per candle gives nearly three times 
as much light per watt as the carbon lamp. The Gem lamps 
Operate at 3 watts to 3.2 watts per candle, a very sub- 
stantial improvement over the older carbon lamps. 

CANDLE-POWER REGULATION 

By candle-power regulation is meant the variation in 
candle-power resulting from a change in voltage. Econ- 
omy demands that on systems where the cars are few and 
the distances long a very considerable maximum voltage 
drop be allowed. Of course, when the voltage drops the 
candle-power also drops, but unfortunately it decreases 
more rapidly than the voltage. Lamps with different fila- 
ment material do not all act in the same way. A I per cent 
change in voltage will change the candle-power of a carbon 
lamp 5.6 per cent, while the same voltage change on a 
Mazda lamp produces a 3.8 per cent change in candle- 
power. In other words, as the voltage goes down a Mazda 
lamp clings more c‘osely to its proper candle-power than 
any other kind of incandescent lamp. A 36-watt, I10-volt 
lamp will actually continue to give out light when the volt- 
age has dropped down to less than 4 volts. If there is one 
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circuit in a car equipped with 64-watt carbon lamps and 
another with 23-watt Mazda lamps, the two series of lamps 
will give the same amount of light at rated voltage. But 
if the voltage at the trolley drops 25 per cent the tungsten 
filament lamps will give 82 per cent more light than the 
carbon lamps. Every electric railway man would gladly 
have steadier lights if it didn’t cost so much for copper 
to improve the regulation. By merely substituting a differ- 
ent lamp he can obtain the same results as from a consid- 
erable additional investment in feeders. By replacing 64- 
watt lamps with those taking only 23 watts there is a saving 
of over 1 kw per twenty-five-lamp car, and this would help 
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to a slight extent to improve the regulation as well as hold 
down the winter evening peak load. 
LIFE 
A lamp ceases to be worth keeping in service when the 
bulb is badly blackened and the candle-power considerably 
reduced, even if the filament is unbroken, Carbon lamps 
will hang on long after they should be smashed, if no care 
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tests for a sufficient length of time to indicate what may be 
expected under similar circumstances in other places. Some 
of the test results follow: 

Railway A.—This is a city surface traction system. The 
cars carry twenty-seven lamps and the average lighting 
period is stated to be five hours daily. One car operated 
six and one-half months with only six renewals, or 0.92 
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is taken to remove them as they grow dim, The tungsten 
filament lamps, on the other hand, do not discolor or 
otherwise greatly deteriorate throughout life. 

Good consistent life performance is a prerequisite in 
street rai.way lamps. Based on laboratory performance, 
ratings of 2000 and 2300 hours have been given the Mazda 
and Gem lamps, respectively. These figures allow a con- 
siderable margin for variation in the conditions under 
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with Different Lamps 


which the lamps may operate. The severity of service, 
however, differs so greatly with different roads that no def- 
inite figures can be set for the life of the lamps on a given 
line. 
SERVICE PERFORMANCE 
At the present writing three of the largest city traction 
systems and numerous interurban lines have run service 
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lamps per car month. The average for the six months 
between Aug. I, 1911, and Feb. 1, 1912, showed 3.3 lamps 
per car month if all stolen and missing lamps are included. 
Omitting the unaccounted for, the figure is 2.6 lamps per 
car month. The months of the test include November, 
December and January, when the hours of burning are at a 
maximum. 

Railway B.—This is a large third-rail city rapid-transit 
system. Lamps are installed thirty to the 
car and the voltage varies from 500 to 650 
with an average value of 625. A test was 
run on carbon, tantalum and Mazda lamps 
and showed the following results: At the 
end of 1200 burning hours the carbon 
lamps had a burn-out percentage of 8 per 
cent, Mazda 40 per cent, tantalum 61 per 
cent. The carbon and tantalum lamps were 
considerably blackened. At the expiration 
of 1400 hours all the tantalum lamps had 
burned out. All of the carbon lamps had 
been removed on account of blackening. 
Only 45 per cent of the Mazda lamps had 
burned out. From the curve of actual burn- 
out the average life of the Mazda lamps 
was found to be 1788 hours as against 1330 
for the carbon lamps. 


Railway C.—This is a large city surface 
iraction system. The lamps for test were 
23-watt street railway Mazdas, selected to 
burn five in series across 550 volts. The 
test started on Oct. 4, 1911, with two cars 
equipped, twenty-five lamps in one and 
thirty lamps in the other. Up to March 31, 
36 per cent of the lamps were still in service 
and had a burning life of 1860 hours. If, 
however, we consider only the actual failures due to burn- 
outs and similar causes, 59 per cent of the original 
fifty-five lamps are in service with an average life for all 
lamps, including those still in service, of 1564 hours. The 
average life of the 36 per cent of the lamps actually in serv- 
ice up to March 31 is 1327 hours. On a yearly burning 
hasis fifteen car months may be recorded against 64 per 
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cent failures, which is equivalent to 2.35 lamps per car 
month for an average car. Ona yearly basis then it would 
be necessary to renew each of these lamps but once a year. 

' if ECONOMY 

The additional first cost of the high-efficiency tungsten 
filament lamp is perhaps the most obvious hindrance to its 
adoption. Power costs are, of course, low on railway sys- 
tems compared to retail rates for illuminating service. But 
even if energy were to cost only 0.5 cent at the car there 
would be a saving by using the Mazda lamp. Now costs at 
the switchboard and costs at the car are quite different 
matters, so that under actual conditions the saving through 
the use of the more efficient lamp is a very real one. 

DIAGRAMS 

Mr. Doane showed with his paper a number of slides 
which are reproduced herewith. Fig. 1 gives the regula- 
tion curves for carbon, Gem and Mazda lamps and shows 
the better regulation of the Mazda lamp as compared with 
the carbon lamp. Figs. 2 and 3 are statistics compiled of 
the performance of lamps on Railway B, mentioned in the 
paper. Fig. 2 indicates that the economy of the Mazda 
lamp is equal to or greater than that of the carbon lamp 
at any price per kilowatt-hour at cars equal to or exceeding 
0.5 cent. At 1.5 cents per kw-hr. at the cars the saving on 
a basis of equal candle-power lamps is 0.42 cent per lamp 
per 1000 hours. Fig. 4 shows the performance of lamps on 
Railway C. 

Fig. 5 requires, perhaps, some explanation, The heavy 
lines indicate carbon lamp energy cost, and when the line 
is drawn in the 23-watt Mazda quadrant at the upper right- 
hand section of the diagram it shows that there would be 
a saving of about 18 cents per lamp per 1000 hours if 
Mazda lamps costing 35.5 cents apiece (on a $2,500 basis) 
were burned at an energy cost of 1.5 cents at cars, instead 
of 16.3 cp, 64-watt carbons which cost the user nothing. 
In the other quadrant the cases are not so comparable be- 
cause the candle-power is greater than the carbon lamp 
in the case of the Mazda and Gem lamps. 


COMMUNICATION 


ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE OF STOREROOM 
SUPPLIES 


PittspurGH, Pa., April 25, 1912. 
To the Editors: 

The editorial on page 645 of your issue of April 20, 1912, 
on “The Economical Maintenance of Storeroom Supplies” 
is the most comprehensive article on the subject which has 
yet appeared in any of the electric railway journals. 

The subject of unapplied materials has not received the 
attention from electric railway managers generally that it 
has from officials of steam roads and that its importance 
should command. The opportunities of economy in a prop- 
erly established stores department do not seem to have 
been seriously thought of. 7 

Your article speaks of “a suggestion that a specialist on 
materials and supplies be appointed to co-operate with the 
purchasing department and the heads of all branches of the 
service in the oversight of the stock.” This “suggestion 
was adopted as standard practice by the most enterprising 
railroads fifteen or twenty years ago, when they began 
establishing a “stores department” with such an expert at 
its head with title of general storekeeper or superintendent 
of stores and in charge of all unapplied materials and sup- 
plies, and to-day a railroad which has not such an organi- 
zation is the exception and will, upon investigation, be 
found wanting. Upon each such property, steam or elec- 
tric, there are grand opportunities for economy and in- 
creased efficiency. 

It seems evident from the figures in your article that the 
various departments have complete control of their stock 
and are not subject to any supervision by a general store- 
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keeper, each department having a stock of many items that 
are also carried by other departments. Such a plan is 
obsolete and absolutely prevents anyone from producing 
the results desired, i. e., maximum service and efficiency 
at minimum expense. Instead of turning over the entire 
stock once in thirteen and a half months it is entirely possi- 
ble to turn over an amount of stock equivalent to the aver- 
age balance on hand every four months, or three times per 
year, and on some properties even four times per year, de- 
pending upon the distance from the market, etc. 

Systems, records, torms, etc., are necessary in carrying 
out any work, but the first consideration must always be 
an able officer with sufficient authority. Some railways 
employ a man without experience at a clerk’s salary as 
general storekeeper, invest him with no authority and then 
complain or fail altogether to see that they are getting no 
results. Other railways place both their purchasing and 
stores work in charge of one man who has had no training 
in that line, and there is no one on the property who knows 
how much money is lost each year by such an officer. 

On a small property one officer could handle both the 
purchasing and the stores work, but he should be “a special- 
ist on materials and supplies” and should report to the 
general manager, or that officer who has charge of all other 
departments, and should be placed in position not to be 
unduly influenced by the heads of other departments. On 
the larger properties the organization will be strengthened 
by having the purchasing and the stores departments under 
separate heads, each reporting to the same managing 
officer, particular care being taken to remove both of them 
from the authority of the heads of the departments who 
use the material. 

The purchasing agent’s business is to keep in touch with 
the market to enable him to drive the best bargain, and to 
do this he will find it to his advantage to have had ex- 
perience in the stores organization so he will know what 
be is buying. He, of course, buys nothing for which there 
is no demand and consequently buys only upon receipt of 
a requisition properly approved. It is the general store- 
keeper’s business to familiarize himself with the property 
so he may originate requisitions for what may be necessary 
for all maintenance work. In this connection consultation 
with the other department heads is beneficial to both and 
to the service. 

Materials required for construction work should be requi- 
sitioned upon the general storekeeper by the officer in 
charge of such construction. The general storekeeper 
should check such requests with his stock to ascertain that 
the materials are not available from surplus maintenance 
stocks, account change in design, or from material returned 
to stock from previous construction jobs. It is of the 
greatest importance that no material be purchased until the 
general storekeeper has had the opportunity of supplying 
any that may be available, and to reduce this policy to a 
business basis it should be arranged that all requisitions be- 
fore going to the purchasing agent must bear the general 
storekeeper’s signature. 

An able general storekeeper will fortify himself with 
proper records of the material he handles to enable him to 
know how much and when to order, at what seasons the 
demand for certain materials is greater or less, and to 
regulate his stock accordingly. The most competent expert 
could no more conduct a stores department properly with- 
out such records than the ablest captain could navigate the 
seas without his charts and compass. The record must be 
simple yet complete enough to tell him and his assistants 
and stock clerks of the movements of the stock. 

It is impossible to treat the subject fully in one letter and 
it is hoped that your article will awaken much enthusiasm 
and provoke discussion through the columns of your valu- 
able journal. The writer would appreciate the opportunity 
of continuing the subject in subsequent issues. 

B, J. YUNGBLUTH. 
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Executive Committee in the Southwest 


Visits to Nashville, Memphis, Birmingham, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, Dallas and Oklahoma City 


During the past nine days the party on the private car 
“Advance,” representing the executive committees of the 
American Electric Railway Association and the American 
Electric Railway Manufacturers’ Association, visited Nash- 
ville, Memphis, Birmingham, Mobile, New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth and Oklahoma City. In 
each they met not only the officials of the public utility com- 
panies, but many municipal officials and prominent repre- 
sentatives of commercial bodies. As a whole, the party 
found the feeling of antagonism toward men directing 
public utility companies which is so often noted in other 
parts of the country to be absolutely lacking in the cities 
visited in the South and Southwest. This is explained by 
them on the theory that in most of these cities the white 
population is more homogeneous than in other parts of the 
country and the racial 


with the Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Company 
the members of the party were shown about the city. 
Luncheon at one of the city clubs and a dinner at the 
Country Club to which prominent citizens were invited 
afforded an opportunity for addresses on the problems of 
to-day. 
VISIT IN MOBILE 

The party arrived in Mobile on April 26 and was im- 
pressed both by the quaintness of the older portions of the 
city and by the evidence of industrial awakening which was 
apparent on all sides. The city. anticipates a great and 
rapid growth with the opening of the Panama Canal. Presi- 
dent Wilson, of the Light & Railroad Company, who met 
the visitors and conducted them about the city, suggested 
that Mobile would be an excellent place in which to hold 


problem peculiar to 
the South seems to P 
have been adjusted, 
so that not only does 
it play no part in any 
of the problems of 
electric railway oper- 
ation but it appears to 
occasion no friction 
in any of the relations 
of life. 

VISIT IN NASHVILLE 

The party reached 
Nashville on April 23 
and was met there by 
Percy Warner, presi- 
dent of the Nashville 
Railway & Light 
Company, and other 
gentlemen associated 
with him in the man- 


agement of that com, 
pany. They visited 
different points of interest in the city and in the evening 
were entertained at the home of Mr. Warner at a dinner, 
where they had an opportunity of meeting some twenty-five 
or thirty of the leading citizens of Nashville. 
VISIT IN MEMPHIS 

Memphis was reached early in the morning of April 24. 
There the visitors were received by T. H. Tutwiler, presi- 
dent: of the Memphis Street Railway Company, and other 
officials of that corporation. Following a luncheon given 
at the Hotel Gayoso there were addresses by President 
McCarter, President Conwell and Mr. Peirce; Charles M. 
Bryan, city attorney; Congressman McKellar, G. T. Fitz- 
hugh, a leading attorney; Charles N. Birch, counsel for the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, and C. P. J. Mooney, 
of the Memphis Commercial Appeal. Congressman Mc- 
Kellar spoke of electric railways as the greatest builders 
up of cities ever constructed by the ingenuity of man and, 
referring to the public utility operators, said: “We ought 
to be fair to them and we ought to have them deal fairly 
with us, and in that view of the case it is most refreshing 
to hear the sentiments expressed by this great leader in the 
street car business. I believe that the fair spirit of the 
American people will lead them to meet you half way; that 
if you are fair to them they will be fair to you and will not 
follow the political fakers of whom you have spoken.” 

VISIT IN BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham was reached on April 25, and under the 

guidance of President A. H. Ford and others connected 


Group Photograph of Party on Visit to Bull Sluice Power Station, Atlanta 


the 1916 convention, as did also the Mayor. At dinner the 
party met about forty of the leading citizens of Mobile. 
Mobile has adopted a commission form of government and 
the commissioners were present. Several brief speeches 
Later, at another meeting before a very large 
audience, there were addresses by President McCarter, 
President Conwell and Mr. Peirce. 
VISIT IN NEW ORLEANS 
Reaching New Orleans April 27, the associations’ officers 


were made. 


were the guests of the local company under the leadership 
of President Hugh McCloskey. Brief speeches were made 
at the Progressive Union, and in the evening Mr. Mc- 
Closkey gave a dinner at Antoine’s famous restaurant in 
the French quarter. This was followed by one of the most 
successful discussions of the trip. The speakers included 
President McCarter, President Conwell, Charles C. Peirce, 
Oscar Tl’. Crosby, who had joined the party at New Orleans, 
city efficials and representatives of the New Orleans Rail- 
way & Light Company, and it was long past midnight when 
the meeting closed, 
AT GALVESTON AND HOUSTON 

The party left New Orleans on the evening of April 28 
and reached Houston on Monday morning of this week. 
They were met by L. C. Bradley, vice-president and man- 
ager Galveston-Houston Electric Company, and by David 
Daly, manager and purchasing agent, and R. T. Sullivan, 
general superintendent Houston Electric Company, and 
other officials of the Stone & Webster system in Houston 
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and of the interurban line connecting that city with Galves- 
ton. The pary unmediately repaired to the interurban line 
between, houston and Galveston and rode to the latter city 
over this electric line. Its rolling stock and equipment 
made a most favorable impression. Luncheon was served 
xt the Hotel Galvez at Galveston, but owing to delay in 
the arrival of the party at Houston by steam railroad it was 
impossible for the party to meet as many citizens of Gal- 
veston as had been planned. The gathering in that city, 
however, was representative and the meeting useful. The 
party returned to Houston by the interurban line and 
dinner was served at the Hotel Bender. Speeches on the 
problems of the day were delivered by Messrs. McCarter, 
Crosby and Peirce. 
AT FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 

From Houston the party traveled to Fort Worth, Tex., 
_ which was reached Tuesday morning. Here the visitors 
were met by George H. Clifford, vice-president and man- 
ager Northern Texas Traction Company; J. H. Du Fresne, 
assistant treasurer Northern Texas Electric Company, and 
W. C. Forbess, assistant manager Northern Texas Traction 
Company; E. T. Moore, local manager Dallas Electric 
Corporation; R, B, Stichter, general manager Texas Trac- 
tion Company, and other representatives of the public utili- 
ties of Fort Worth, Dallas and adjoining cities. The party 
rode to Dallas over the interurban line of the Northern 
Texas Traction Company and were served with luncheon 
at the Dallas Country Club. The hosts were the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce and a large number of leading citi- 
zens were present. The speakers included Messrs. Mc- 
Carter, Crosby and Peirce of the visitors, Messrs. Moore 
and Stichter, who represented the local public utility prop- 
erties, the president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Dallas, Finance Commissioner Henderson, former Attor- 
ney-General Crane of Texas, and Royal A. Ferris, a promi- 
nent banker of Dallas. The local speakers said that the 
laws of Texas were not so radical or so opposed to capital 
as they were often supposed to be in the North and East. 
They said that Texas welcomed capitalists and would treat 
investors fairly. The party returned to Fort Worth by 
the interurban line and enjoyed a dinner at the Country 
Club. Representative citizens of Fort Worth had been 
invited to meet the visitors there and speeches followed 
from members of the party and State Senator Hanger. 
The president of the Chamber of Commerce at Fort Worth, 
who was also among the speakers, spoke of the attitude of 
the municipality and the citizens toward corporations. He 
said that it was very favorable and was better and more 
liberal than that of several cities in other states in which 
he had lived. 

VISIT IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

After leaving Texas the party traveled north to Okla- 
homa and reached Oklahoma City on May 1. The visitors 
were welcomed by Anton H. Classen, president; John W. 
Shartel, vice-president; G. W. Knox, general manager; W. 
R. Frederick, auditor; J. J. Johnson, assistant manager, 
and H. W. Hudgen, claim agent of the Oklahoma Railway 
Company, and through them met prominent representatives 
of the city, county and state governments and commercial 
bodies in Oklahoma City. The party first took a trip over 
the local city line of the Oklahoma Railway Company and 
inspected the power station of the company and also the 
lighting plant of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, 
one of the Byllesby properties. The visitors were much im- 
pressed by the rapid development of the city, which is one 
year younger than the electric railway industry. 

A reception to the prominent citizens of the city, at which 
the local railway officials were the hosts and the visitors 
were the guests of honor, was held during the afternoon at 
the large auditorium in the Terminal Building of the Okla- 
homa Railway. There were speeches by President Wickoff 
of the Oklahoma Chamber of Commerce, Corporation Com- 
missioner Henshaw and members of the party. Emphasis 
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Was laid by the representatives of Oklahoma upon the de- 
sire of the State to encourage the investment of capital and 
on the cordial relations which existed between the public 
and the electric railway company and with President Clas- 
sen personally. Corporation Commissioner Henshaw said 
that the electric railway company was allowed to fix its 
rates and that these rates were entirely satisfactory to the 
people. He spoke of the marked courtesy of employees of 
the company and the general disposition of the officials of 
the public utilities in Oklahoma toward the public as being 
great factors in allaying complaints and avoiding difficulties. 
ffective speeches in reply were made by Messrs. Mc- 
Carter, Crosby and Peirce and were heartily received. 
Later the party visited the carhouses and substations of the 
company and also took a trip to El Reno over the inter- 
urban line. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 

The impressions made upon the party in the South and 
Southwest during the past week have been very favorable 
toward electric railway development there. The principal 
subject discussed throughout the trip, of course, has been 
that of public relations, and the fact has stood forth most 
prominently everywhere that the relations which exist be- 
tween the public service corporations and public officials in 
the cities visited are most harmonious. Undoubtedly a large 
part of this condition has been due to the character and 
ability of the men in charge of the enterprises. They have 
been of prominence in the civic and social life of their re- 
spective cities as well as in the financial life, and the im- 
portance of this question of personality has been manifest. , 

In Texas and Oklahoma the visitors were greatly im- 
pressed with the development of interurban lines, as, for 
instance, the Galveston-Houston line, which is 50 miles 
in length and almost without curves. The running time 
on this line, including the entry into each of the terminal 
cities, is one hour and forty minutes. Another interurban 
line which is typical of excellent engineering equipment and 
service is that of the Northern Texas Traction Company 
from Fort Worth to Dallas. This line is 35 miles long 
and the running time is one hour and ten minutes. Another 
excellent interurban line is that from Oklahoma City to El 
Reno, 29 miles in length. The influence of electric railways 
in assisting the growth of cities is very clearly shown in 
these growing cities in Texas and Oklahoma. Indeed, the 
remarkable development in the cities visited, which was 
visible on all sides, has been undoubtedly due in main part 
to the enterprise which the electric railway companies have 
displayed in building extensions and making other improve- 
ments. 

The success of the association trip, on the whole, has far 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its promoters. 
At every city the fundamental facts regarding the relation- 
ship between public utilities and the communities which 
they serve has been brought home in a more convincing 
fashion than ever before to the public and the public of- 
ficials and to those concerned in the management of the 
electric railways. In each city the companies and citizens 
have expressed the sentiment that the visit has been made at 
the right time and in some at the psychological moment. 
The presentation of facts by the visiting officials has been 
very helpful in view of approaching legislation or con- 
templated changes in the local ordinances or franchise re- 
newals or alterations, and it is evident that both the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association and the American Elec- 
tric Railway Manufacturers’ Association will be strength- 
ened by the trip in membership and work. 


The cars of the Providence & Danielson Railway, which 
was taken over some time ago by the Rhode Island Com- 
pany, are being repainted olive green. The cars are being 
marked “Rhode Island Company” instead of “Providence 
& Danielson Railway.” 
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EVOLUTION OF BROOKLYN CARS 


The Brooklyn Rapid Transit System has arranged to 
make an interesting display of the evolution of its surface 
and elevated cars at the Travel & Vacation Exhibition 
which is to be held at the New Grand Central Palace, New 
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The following list covers all of the surface cars shown in 
the group photograph and the several enlarged views, all 
of which can be identified by the date lines given beneath 
them: 

-1870—Closed one-horse open car No. 1, Greenpoint- 
Crosstown, 


Brooklyn Car Evolution—Center-Entrance Car, 1912 


York, from May 23 to May 30, inclusive, under the auspices 
of the Transportation Club, New York. The exhibit will 
consist of twenty-three types of surface rolling stock to 
show the development from 1870 to 1912 and a parallel col- 
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Brooklyn Car Evolution—Prepayment Car, ror1 


lection of twelve types of elevated railway rolling stock. 
The surface car photographs will be mounted on a mat, 
47 in. x 63% in. in size, arranged as shown in the repro- 
duction on page 757. In like manner, the elevated cars 
will be mounted on a mat measuring 35% in. x 5934 in. 
No simpler and more effective method than this photo- 
graphic contrast could be devised to show how the Brooklyn 


Brooklyn Car Evolution—Horse Car, 1870 


Rapid Transit System has been quick to install the most 
advanced types of rolling stock long before the useful life 
of earlier types had expired. It is interesting to note that 
from the first horse and electric ¢ars with their 12-{t. 
bodies, the Brooklyn company has progressed to a center- 
entrance car which is 45 ft. 6 in. over all. 


1870—Closed one-horse car No. 609, 
Columbia & Furman Street. 
1870—Closed one-horse car No, 135, 
Sands Street and Flushing Avenue. 
1872—Two-horse ten-bench open car 
with fixed benches, Greenpoint and 
Myrtle Avenue. 
1876—T wo-horse closed car, Tompkins 
Avenue. 
1877—Dummy engine, Fort Hamilton. 
1877—Trailer car, Fort Hamilton. 
1878—Two-horse closed car, Green- 
point-Flushing. 


1884—Closed car, Greenpoint-Flush- 
ing. 
1890—Open cable car, Montague 


Street, which has the heaviest grades in Brooklyn. 
1890—Closed cable car, Montague Street. 
1892—Nine-bench, single-truck electric car. 
1893—First type of closed electric car, with 12-ft. body. 
1893—Ten-bench open car. 


Brooklyn Car Evolution—Present Convertible Car 


1896—Single-truck electric car with 18-ft. body. 

1897—Double-truck closed electric car with 25-ft. body. 

1899—Thirteen-bench open car. 

1903—Semi-convertible car of the 2500 series with two 
motors, 

1905—Convertible air-brake car of the 3700 series upward 
with four motors. 


Brooklyn Car Evolution—Steam Dummy Engine, 1877 


19lI—Semi-convertible pay-within car (rebuilt). 

1911—Convertible pay-within car (rebuilt). 

1911—Closed prepayment car (rebuilt). 

1g12—Center-entrance car. 

The display of elevated cars includes two simple steam 
locomotives and one compound steam locomotive, three elec- 
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tric locomotives for work-car use, two electric locomotives 
for freight service, one closed and one open trailer car, 
one type 600 and one type 900 closed motor car, one type 
1100 convertible motor car, one type 1300 semi-steel con- 


Brooklyn Car Evolution—Early Closed Electric Car, 1892 


vertible car and one No. 998 all-steel semi-convertible car. 

The photographs for this exhibit were grouped and photo 
graphed by the mechanical department. Some of the 
pictures were very difficult to secure, but by visiting the 
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RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION IN GERMANY 


lhe railway electrification projects of the Baden gov- 
ernment which were decided upon some years ago are in 


Brooklyn Car Evolution—Open Electric Car, 1893 


several cases now nearing completion. The chief one is 
the Wiesen Valley line, which extends from Basle through 
Lorrach to Schopfheim and Sackingen, the power for which 


will be derived from the power station near Augst-Whylen, 
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Brooklyn Car Evolution—Types of Surface Cars Used by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System or Its Predecessors from the 
Years 1870 to 1912, Inclusive 


railway company’s pensioners it was found possible to 
obtain a complete record, including the dates when the 
several classes of cars were in service. 


The Madras (India) Electric Tramways, Ltd., has placed 
an order for four sets of American trucks for use on its 
lines and is planning to substitute by degrees American 
rolling stock for similar equipment of European make at 
present employed. 


which is being erected by the Basle Corporation jointly with 
the Rheinfels Power Works, and is to be competed within 
the next few months. The power station will be capable of 
generating 30,000 hp. Another state railway to be taken 
in hand is the Murg Valley line between Rastatt and For- 
bach, which will later be extended to Schomitinzach. Power 
for this will be obtained from the large hydroelectric gen- 
erating station which is to be built by the Baden govern- 
ment near Raumiunzach. 
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Hearing Before Interstate Commission on 
Hours-of-Service Act 


Arguments 


Advanced by Representatives of Interurban Electric Railways at Inquiry as to Possible Application of Law to 
These Properties—Statements of Charles L. Henry, C. D. Emmond and John T. Beasley 


A hearing was held before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on May 2 on the suggested ap- 
plication of the hours-of-service act to trainmen, especially 
on electric roads. The order of the commission directing 
the hearing is as follows: 

ORDER FOR THE HEARING 

“At a general session of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on April 8, 
1912, in the matter of the application of the proviso of 
Section 2 of the hours-of-service act to trainmen, 

“The above-entitled matter being under consideration, 
and it appearing that the proviso to Section 2 of the hours- 
of-service act provides: 

“‘That no operator, train dispatcher or other employee 
who by the use of the telegraph or telephone dispatches, re- 
ports, transmits, receives or delivers orders pertaining to 
or affecting train movements shall be required or permitted 
to be or remain on duty for a longer period than nine hours 
in any twenty-four-hour period in all towers, offices, places 
and stations continuously operated night and day, nor for 
a longer period than thirteen hours in all towers, offices, 
places and stations operated only during the daytime, ex- 
cept in case of emergency, when the employees named in 
this proviso may be permitted to be and remain on duty for 
four additional hours in a twenty-four-hour period on not 
exceeding three days in any week,’ 

“Tt is ordered, That this matter be assigned for oral 
argument at the office of the commission in Washington on 
May 2, 1912, at 10:30 in the forenoon, for the considera- 
tion of the following question relating to the application 
of the proviso to Section 2 of the hours-of-service act: 

“Does this proviso apply to trainmen required by the 
rules of carriers, in conjunction with their duties as train- 
men, to transmit, receive or deliver orders pertaining to 
or affecting the movement of trains, and especially as to 
electric roads?” 

REPRESENTATIVES OF COMPANIES PRESENT 

As the suggestion in the order of the commission raises 
a point that is of vital concern to electric railways, steps 
have been under way to secure an adequate representation 
of the interurban companies that might be affected by the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission on this 
subject. A conference of representatives of Indiana com- 
panies was held in Indianapolis on April 30 and after 
thorough consideration it was decided to appoint a commit- 
tee to attend the hearing. Charles L. Henry, president of 
the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company, was des- 
ignated as chairman of the committee. Subsequently it 
was decided that John T. Beasley, attorney of the Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Company, and 
C. D. Emmons, general manager Chicago, South Bend & 
Northern Indiana Railway, should also make statements 
before the commission. 

In addition to these gentlemen the following, represent- 
ing electric railways, were present at the hearing in Wash- 
ington: J. M. Barrett, attorney Fort Wayne & Northern 
Indiana Traction Company; B. J. Jones, general manager 
Ohio Electric Railway; F. W. Coen, vice-president and 
general manager Lake Shore Electric Railway; George 
Burton, attorney Illinois Traction System; Gen. George H. 
Marries, first vice-president American Electric Railway 
Association; Bernard F. Weadock, Detroit United Railway, 
A representative of the Southwest Missouri Railroad was 
also present. FE, G. Buckland, vice-president New York 
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New Haven & Hartford Railroad, was.present to repre- 
sent that company. Representatives of other steam rail- 
roads as well of labor organizations affected were also 
present to make statements regarding their interest in the 
matter. Commissioners McChord, Clark, Meyer and Clem- 
ent were present. 

DISCUSSION OF CHARLES L. HENRY 

Charles L. Henry was the first representative to discuss 
the subject from the standpoint of the interurban electric 
railways. Mr. Henry discussed the legal construction of 
the act and made a full statement of the method of opera- 
tion of interurban systems. He began with the statement 
that he spoke as a representative of the American Electric 
Railway Association and of the Central Electric Railway 
Association and in addition as president of the Indianapolis 
& Cincinnati Traction Company. He explained then the 
methods of operation of interurban lines by saying that the 
train units consisted usually of single cars with sometimes 
one trailer and on rare occasions two trailers, making, in 
exceptional cases, a train of three cars. 

Mr. Henry explained that the trainmen on each car, when 
reporting for duty and starting on their first run in the 
morning, reported to the train dispatcher and received the 
train order at first hand. All cars were operated on a fixed 
schedule and, after the trainmen received the first order in 
the morning, so long as their particular car was on schedule 
time and met the cars going in the opposite direction at 
fixed meeting places designated in the schedule and book of 
rules, there was no occasion for receiving train orders. In 
actual practice it happened frequently that the train crew 
operated a car for an entire day without receiving a single 
train order in addition to the one received at the com- 
mencement of their operation in the morning. 

The method of giving, recording, transmitting and re- 
ceiving train orders when necessary was then ex- 
plained in detail by Mr. Henry. Trainmen in the circum- 
stances mentioned would call the train dispatcher from the 
given meeting place, giving the number of the train and the 
serial number of the train order as entered in the order 
book. The train dispatcher entered the train number and 
serial number in the order book at his end of the line and 
then gave the order to the first trainman calling. This or- 
der must be written in the order book under the designated 
After the order was then 
entered the other trainman took the telephone and read the 
order book to the dispatcher as entered by the first train- 
man. If the order proved to be entered correctly, both hav- 
ing repeated it correctly, the train dispatcher gave a num- 
ber which must be entered and the order was then com- 
plete. 

Mr. Henry also said that in practical operation of elec- 
tric interurban railways the lines and divisions were so di- 
vided that in rare cases, if at all, trainmen made one or 
more than one round trip a day on a basis of nine hours’ 
service. The practical effect of enforcing nine-hour service 
runs against trainmen would be that the average hours of 
service would be much less than nine hours generally and 
the lines would be compelled thereby to maintain an unusual 
number of extra crews. The retention of competent men 
in the service for this purpose would increase the outlay 
for trainmen very greatly and unnecessarily and would 
therefore impose upon these lines an unnecessary burden of 
expense without compensatory benefits in the way of in- 
creased safety. or convenience. ; 
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STATEMENT OF C. D. EMMONS 


At the beginning of the afternoon session a statement 
was made by C. D. Emmons, general manager of the 
Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana Railway and the 
Southern Michigan Railway. On the system represented by 
Mr. Emmons ten cars are in regular operation on a pas- 
senger schedule, with regular meets, and day after day 
passes without the issuance of any orders affecting these 
cars. These cars would average about twenty hours a day, 
or 200 car hours ; with the crews averaging ten hours, this 
would require twenty crews. There are in reserve about 
25 per cent of extra crews, giving a total of twenty-five 
crews. If the nine-hour a day provision should be estab- 
lished, it would require twenty-three regular crews and 
Six extra crews, a total of twenty-nine. On special days 
the service has to be doubled. Single cars are operated, and 
to double the service for approximately ten hours a day 
requires 100 additional car hours, or a total of 300 regular 
car hours. With twenty-five crews this could be accom- 
plished with a maximum of twelve hours a day. The nine- 
hour construction would require thirty-four crews, or eleven 
extra over the twenty-three required regularly, or fourteen 
crews extra over the regular number of crews needed 
at this time. It would be almost impossible to carry this 
number of additional crews and enable the extra men to 
make sufhcient wages to live. The natural tendency is 
that the men shall receive the same regular wage per day. 

Continuing, Mr. Emmons said that if the commissioners 
examined the reports of the interurban railways of In- 
diana, and he thought of most other states, they would see 
that the companies had very little leeway upon which to 
work. There was a distinction between regular passenger 
cars and freight cars run as extra cars. The freight car, 
in order to have its right to run, must, in the first place, 
receive an order to run extra. If there was a construction 
of the law that placed freight crews under the section un- 
der discussion, the fact would be that the freight crew 
might receive only that one order during the day, which 
established the right to run, while after that the rules which 
compel it to clear the regular schedule cars by five minutes 
would be followed. 

BOTH CONDUCTOR AND MOTORMAN INVOLVED 

Mr. Emmons added that he wanted to correct an im- 
pression that might have been given in the morning ses- 
sion on the question of whether or not more than one 
copy of the order was written when the crews took 
the order. If the regular car should reach a siding and 
the opposing train was not there, the rule required the 
crew to call the dispatcher. If the dispatcher wished to 
advance the crew, he gave an order under rule No. I51. 
To obtain orders the motorman or conductor, whichever 
was the more convenient, called the dispatcher, and gave 
his serial order blank number. This was repeated by the 
dispatcher, who then gave such orders as were necessary. 
The one taking the order was required to write it plainly, 
without abbreviation, and with a carbon copy. There must 
be a carbon copy for each member of the crew, so that after 
the order was repeated back, the conductor and the motor- 
man both had a copy, and these copies were turned in at 
the end of the day and checked by the chief dispatcher. 

When the trainman had finished writing his order he 
repeated it to the dispatcher. If it was correct the dis- 
patcher would O. K. it. The one taking the order gave 
his name to the dispatcher and at the same time signed the 
order. The one not taking the order repeated it to the 
dispatcher and gave his name and at the same time signed 
the order. If correct the dispatcher then gave the initials 
of the superintendent’s authority and the order number, 
which must be repeated back to the dispatcher by the one 
then at the telephone. If correct the dispatcher then com- 
pleted the order, giving the time that he completed it and 
putting it in force. Mr. Emmons wanted to call attention 
to the fact that both the members of the crew received the 
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order over the telephone if an order was necessary. An 
order given to a regular passenger train was necessary only 
at the time of disturbance of the service, due to some un- 
controllable delay. 

The question regarding extra service, on days when the 
facilities had to be practically doubled, was how it could 
be provided if the men were restricted to a nine-hour day. 
It would be absolutely impossible to provide the service. 
It would be impossible also to make the returns necessary 
if the employees were held to nine hours a day, because 
they depended upon making sufficient wages to earn a 
living. 

While the schedule of freight cars might provide for a 
nine-hour period, it was almost impossible to foresee, Mr. 
Emmons said, how long a car would be out. It might have 
not more than five hours to run, and then might be held 
at a siding for a greater length of time while it was being 
loaded. The properties which Mr. Emmons represented 
included lines 114 miles long, involving a running time of 
five hours from one terminal to the other, or ten hours for 
the round trip. How would the additional hour be taken 
care of in this case? On other lines interchange of busi- 
ness with other roads required the crews to run out an hour 
and back an hour. Would the crews be able to make ten 
hours, or would they have to be stopped after eight hours? 

These questions should be considered because they are 
practical questions arising from the necessities of the case 
and the requirements and conditions under which the com- 
panies had to operate. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN T. BEASLEY 

John T. Beasley, attorney of the Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Company, then made a statement 
on behalf of that company, which operates about 500 miles 
of road. The passenger traffic is the predominating busi- 
ness, but the company carries some freight. 

Mr. Beasley said that he would speak particularly about 
the legal aspect of the question. He thought it would be 
agreed that this investigation concerned what the law is 
and its proper interpretation as it is written, and did not 
concern questions of sound public policy or what individual 
views might be as to the expediency of this law as it is or 
as it might have been. Certain legal principles and rules 
of interpretation of statutes were so well recognized and 
so embedded in American jurisprudence that they were 
discussed as maxims of law. If a law was ambiguous 
or uncertain, so that it was susceptible of misinterpreta- 
tion or misconstruction, it was necessary to look not only 
at the words of the statute itself, but also to the history of 
the legislation, to the conditions as they existed before and 
at the time of its enactment. It was necessary to look at 
the mischiefs that were complained of and were the subject 
of investigation, and at the remedies which were attempted 
to be prescribed by the law, to get rid of the mischiefs of 
which complaint was made. 

The Federal District Court in the 177 Federal Reporter, 
in construing this act and in construing the proviso of the 
act which was in question at the present hearing, said that 
this law was passed with custom as its background. That 
was but another way of saying that in the enactment of this 
statute Congress acted in the light of the candles that were 
burning at that time. 

Mr. Beasley said that in determining what the law meant 
when it was enacted, for it meant then what it meant now, 
there should be determined what particular complaints had 
been made, what defects had been in railroad operation, 
what particular injustice, if any, had been done to the em- 
ployees of railroads which Congress intended to remedy, in 
order to determine if the act was susceptible of interpreta- 
tion, what Congress meant by the words that were em- 
ployed. 

PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


Mr. Beasley thought he might, with proper deference 
and without any offense to anybody, challenge the introduc- 
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tion of any argument, either in or out of Congress, any 
record of any extent or case, any suggestion in committee 
report, or otherwise, which would lead to an inference 
legitimately that in the passage of this act, Congress ever 
supposed that the proviso to Section No. 2 would be con- 
strued and applied to trainmen in the ordinary train service 
of electric interurban railroads. 

It must be remembered that at the time this law was 
passed the electric interurban railway business was in its 
infancy. There was no complaint of long hours of service, 
there had been no natural classification of the different 
employees into trainmen and operators or dispatchers, be- 
cause that business as applied to that service at that time 
was practically unknown. Therefore, Mr. Beasley would 
endeavor to discuss the subject from that point of view. 
Of course in its broader aspect the representatives of the 
companies were there to aid the commission, if they could, 
in arriving at a proper conception of the act in its general 
terms. Specifically they were there to aid the commission, 
if they could, in determining whether the rule or order 342, 
as applied to the actual train service and the actual condi- 
tions under which electric interurban railways operate, was 
within the contemplation of the act. 

By the first section of the act, and in the last clause of 
the last sentence, it was provided: “And the term ‘em- 
ployees’ as used in this act shall be held to mean persons 
actually engaged in or connected with the movement of any 
train.” 

That was the first proposition, that the act applied to 
employees and that employees as used in the act meant 
persons actually engaged in or connected with the move- 
ment of any train. 

With this broad and general and comprehensive state- 
ment, the act could be followed as it had developed so as 
to see whether or not in the language employed it was fair 
to assume that it ever was intended by Congress to have 
an application such as had been suggested should be made 
with reference to trainmen of the electric interurban rail- 
roads. 

Section No. 2 provided “that it shall be unlawful for any 
common carrier, its officers or agents, subject to this act, 
to require or permit any employee subject to this act to be 
or remain on duty for a longer period than sixteen con- 
secutive hours.” If the act stopped there would anyone 
doubt that that provision of the statute was intended to 
embrace trainmen engaged in the same service? There- 
fore, for the purposes of the act, there was a class of rail- 
road employees to which this quotation of the act particu- 
larly referred, namely, the trainmen actually engaged in 
train service. 

Continuing, Mr. Beasley said that it was not competent 
under the law for Congress by a mere fiat to create arbi- 
trarily a class which did not exist naturally. It was not 
competent for Congress to say that a locomotive engineer 
should become, or was in contemplation of law, a tele- 
graph operator or a train dispatcher, and why? Because 
it was not consistent with the actual, well-known facts and 
according to the general and common acceptation of every- 
body. 

Therefore, if Congress attempted to declare something 
as existing which did not in fact exist, the court would 
look through the form to the substance of the thing, and 
would give it interpretation or construe it according as the 
act or conditions might exist. 

Therefore, Mr. Beasley’s argument was that even if the 
courts had attempted to do so, they could not make a tele- 
graph operator or dispatcher out of the trainman, or vice 
versa. The mere declaration of the courts that it was so 
did not make it so in fact. In the interpretation of this act 
the employees were to be put into classes as Congress put 
them, and the first class was composed of trainmen, those 
who were usually and generally and ordinarily engaged in 
the actual movement of trains, 
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If a road for the purpose of avoiding the penalties of 
this law should attempt by a mere name to take the train- 
man out of that class and place him in another, Congress 
and the commission would brush that aside and say, “We 
look through the form which you have set up here to the 
actual substance of the transaction, and we will get at the 
truth.” 

DISTINCT CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES ; 

There was an actual distinction in the character of serv- 
ice, in the responsibilities that rested upon the men in their 
relations to the public, between the trainmen, whose duties 
were largely that of moving the train, and between the other 
class of telegraphers, train dispatchers and operators, who 
sat in a given place and directed the movement of all trains 
by orders sent over the wires. In other words, Mr. Beas- 
ley added, the trainmen are engaged in the actual moving 
of a single unit in every case. In the case of the steam 
railroad, the train unit consisted of many cars. In the 
interurban railroad, the train unit consisted of one car, and 
there was no distinction because the trainmen were engaged 
in moving the train and taking on and putting off passen- 
gers and property. . 

Commissioner McChord suggested a case where an engi- 
neer might be also a telegrapher and could operate the key. 
In addition to his duties as engineer he acted as telegrapher 
at certain times. What would he be called? 

Mr. Beasley would call such a man a trainman if the tele- 
graphing was a mere incident to the usual run of employ- 
ment. 

Commissioner McChord suggested that the man might be 
given positive orders to report and receive orders every 
day on all of his runs. 

Mr. Beasley said that if the man was to report and re- 
ceive orders as a business distinct from that of operating 
the train, he became a train dispatcher as to that act. 

Commissioner McChord suggested cases where a man 
might have orders to do this work once a day, three times 
a day or three hundred times on a run. 

Mr. Beasley said that if the trainman had orders to do 
this once a day, he was a trainman. No decision of any 
court would change that. If he had orders to do it three 
times merely as an incident to the operation of his particu- 
lar train, he was a trainman and it did not change the 
character of the service. If he had orders to do this three 
hundred times on the run, and did it as an incident to his 
service as a trainman in the operation of his particular 
train, he would be a trainman. If, on the contrary, in his 
work he conceived orders and directed and controlled, not 
the physical movement of his train under the order which 
somebody else gave him, but if he himself conceived and 
gave out train orders as a business distinct from the move- 
ment of his train, then he passed from one class into the 
other. There must be a dividing line between the classes 
ef service; and for the purposes of this act and for the 
purposes of the orderly conduct of railroad business, the 
employees must stand upon one side or the other of that 
line. 

Mr, Beasley added that a man was employed as a train- 
man in the train service or was employed as a telegrapher, 
operator or dispatcher in that service. Otherwise nothing 
hut confusion and trouble and accidents would result. 

Commissioner Clark suggested various men in the serv- 
ice, as for instance a section hand who was sent out as a 
fireman. 

Mr. Beasley said that when the man entered the train 
service he became a trainman. 

Commissioner Clark assumed the case of a brakeman 
who is also a competent telegraph operator. He works 
to-day as a brakeman and is subject to the sixteen-hour 
provision of the law. To-morrow he is put in the office 
as a telegraph operator. Did the law apply to him dif- 
ferently then? 


Mr. Beasley said he should say that it did if the man was 
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assigned there and was engaged in that work as his busi- 
ness. He did not claim a man might not be any one of 
several kinds of workman on different days of the week 
or at different hours of the day; but generally speaking 
and for the purposes of this act and_ this investigation 
there must be general rules and classifications that must 
be observed not only by railroad employees but by com- 
missions and courts also. There was a maxim of the law 
that where there was uncertainty there was no law. If 
this act was so ambiguous and doubtful that it was neces- 
Sary to spend time by the refinement of reasoning and the 
closest of analysis to determine whether a given line of 
employees were or were not within the act, by all rules 
of construing penal statutes the commission ought to say 
they were not within it, and if there was any trouble about 
it the position should be to go to Congress and get it 
amended. 
INTERPRETATION SUGGESTED AFTER FOUR YEARS 

The first proposition advanced by Mr. Beasley is that 
the term “employees” as used in the act meant persons 
actually engaged in or connected with the movement of 
trains. The second proposition was that it shall be un- 
lawful for any common carrier, its officers or agents sub- 
ject to the act, to require or permit any employee sub- 
ject to the act to be or remain on duty for a longer period 
than sixteen consecutive hours. 

In the consideration of the act the Senate stopped 
there, but the House of Representatives did not, and a 
proviso was added. What was that proviso and what was 
the purpose in introducing it, and what were-the under- 
standing and intention at the time? It was one incident 
of this investigation which was worthy of consideration, 
that for four years the law remained upon the statute 
books and it was never suggested from any source, au- 
thoritatively or otherwise, so far as Mr. Beasley knew, 
that the proviso of the statute should receive the interpre- 
tation which had been suggested—that it be applied to all 
trainmen, even though incidentally or occasionally they 
may have occasion in specific instances to receive train 
orders. 

The proviso by its language is “That no operator, train 
dispatcher or other employee who by the use of the tele- 
graph or-telephone dispatches, reports, transmits, receives 
or delivers orders pertaining to or affecting train move- 
ments shall be required or permitted to be or remain on 
duty for a longer period than nine hours in any twenty- 
four-hour period.” 

Under all rules of statutory construction, or of which 
there was any knowledge, the term “other employee,” Mr. 
Beasley declared, would have to be construed as being an 
employee of the same class of the others named, because 
words of general description following words of specific 
description, unless the context clearly showed a contrary 
intent, must partake of the same class as the associated 
wotds, and therefore it would read as the courts construe 
it, “No operator, train dispatcher or other /ike employee.” 
It was not necessary, however, to rely even upon fixed 
rules of statutory construction, because Congress itself 
qualified the apparently plain proposition by saying that 
it must be not only an employee, operator, train dispatcher 
or other like employee, but it must be one of that class 


employed in towers, offices, places and stations continuously 


operated night and day. 
The word “place” could be construed to mean a train. 
With the interurban lines of Indiana generally it was a 
very unusual case to have special orders to trainmen as 
the train progressed received in a fixed place, such as a 
telephone booth. The usual practice was to receive them 
over the telephone in the car itself. If the motorman and 
conductor were to be construed as coming within the 
provisions of the act because they occasionally received 
an order over the telephone, in its practical effect no train- 
men would be left on-the railroad to come within the six- 
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teen-hour provision, because every one of them occasion- 
ally received orders for the movement of the specific car 
on which he rode. 

Furthermore, Mr. Beasley said, every time an order was 
received it did not mean one but it meant both trainmen, 
because by the printed rules, and indeed by the order of 
the Railroad Commission of Indiana, both the motorman 
and the conductor must take and read back the order and 
have it checked by the telegraph dispatcher. 

Mr, Beasley then cited authorities under the general 
rules of construction and as to the interpretation of the 
word “place” both grammatically and as the courts put it. 

In conclusion Mr, Beasley said that the electric interurban 
railroads had no disposition or desire to run counter to 
any law or to the facts of any administrative body which 
had to do with the enforcement of the law. It was their 
earnest belief and conclusion, after the best consideration 
that they had been able to give to the matter, that Con- 
gress never meant to apply the statute so as to forbid the 
occasional receipt by trainmen on interurban cars of orders 
for the operation of their particular trains. Where every 
other test failed it was the duty of the courts in construing 
an act about which there was doubt to take into considera- 
tion its practical effect and the injustice it might work. 

HEARING CONCLUDED 

George Burton in conclusion. summed up the arguments 
from the standpoint of the electric railway companies. 

After listening to others who wanted to make statements 
on the subject from the standpoint of the steam railroads 
or labor organizations, the commission concluded the hear- 
ing. 


VOTE ON ENGINEERING STANDARDS 


The American Electric Railway Association has sent to 
member companies for letter ballot rules for standards 
upon the following subjects: 

Equipment 

Taper for bore of pinions to be made in the proportion 
of 1% in, diameter to 1 ft. in length. 

Specifications for heat-treated carbon steel axles, shafts 
and similar parts. 

Power Distribution 

Specifications for high-tension, three-conductor, paper- 
insulated, lead-covered cables. 

Specifications for single-conductor, paper-insulated, lead- 
covered cable for 1200 volts. 

Sections for grooved trolley wire in 00 and 000 sizes. 

Specifications for oo round hard-drawn copper trolley 
wire. 

Location and clearances for third-rail working con- 
ductors. 

Definitions of third-rail gage and bond. 

Also the following on recommended practices: 

I’ quipment 

Dimensions of rolled steel wheels. 
Way Matters 

Specifications for the manufacture of open-hearth girder 
and high T-rails. 

Rules for gage of track on curves. 

Layouts for track switches, mates and frogs. 

Symbols for recording surveys. 

A pamphlet is included giving the proposed standards and 
recommended practices and the history of each. 


The International Trolleymobile Company has been incor- 
porated in Maine with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The directors are Charles H. Gilmore and J. 
Ralph Wellman, Melrose, Mass. ; Charles W. Noyes, New- 
ton, Mass.; Robert E. Ahern, Dennis A. Meaher, Portland, 


Maine. 
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ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE FOR THE OMAHA, LINCOLN & 
BEATRICE RAILWAY COMPANY 


For switching and freight service on its city and inter- 
urban lines the Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice Railway Com- 
pany, which is operating in the vicinity of Lincoln, Neb., 
has placed in commission the 31-ton Baldwin-Westinghouse 
electric locomotive 
shown in the ac- 
companying hal f- 
tone. The engine 
is fitted with stand- 
ard indirect-control 
equipment similar 
in every respect to 
that furnished for 
city and interurban 


car applications, 
and thus affords 
the interchange- 


ability of parts 
which is of such 
great convenience 
‘to an operating 
company. 
Four Westing- 
house direct-cur- 


meas «ING, tiie I 
motors, each of 
which is rated at 


65 amp and 35 hp 
at 500 volts, propel 
the locomotive. The 
gear ratio 1s 14:79, 
or approximately 1 
to 5%. The motor 
has a split frame and is arranged for bar suspension. In it 
are incorporated many maintenance-saving features, such 
as spring-packed field coils, spider armature construction, 
bolted commutators, rugged brush holders providing a uni- 
form brush tension, and oil and waste lubrication. This 
type of motor is particularly suitable for switching locomo- 
tive service because of its slow-speed characteristics, which 
permit heavy loads to be moved at slow speeds with a mini- 
mum draft of current from the station, 

The locomotive is capable of exerting 15,750 lb. maxi- 
mum tractive effort with a draft of only 206 amp when the 


Rack in Cab with Switch Group and 
Resistances 


O. L. & B. Locomotive—Side View 


motors are in series and 412 amp when they are in parallel. 
The drawbar pull, under the one-hour rating at 300 volts. 
is 8000 Ib. at 6.2 m.p.h. In other words, the engine can 
haul at 6.2 m.p.h., for short periods and on straight level 
track, twenty-five cars, each weighing 45 tons with load. 
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Pneumatically operated control of the Westinghouse 
“HL” type is used. The motors are permanently connected 
two in parallel. By operating the control handle these 
parallel groups can be connected in series or in parallel 
with each other or with the resistance necessary to pro- 
duce smooth acceleration. Two master controllers are pro- 
vided, one in each end of the cab. One noteworthy feature 
of the locomotive is that the important parts of the control 
equipment are all mounted in the center of the cab on an 
angle-iron frame, where they are available for ready inspec- 
tion. 

The reverser, switch group and resistors are supported 
in this rack with the resistors at the top so the heat given 
off by them will not raise the temperature of the other 
apparatus. Another advantage, besides that of ease of 
inspection, that results from mounting this equipment in 
one rack is that the leads connecting the resistors, switch 
group and line switch are of minimum length. 

The locomotive underframing is of steel sections and the 
cab and platform are of wood. The trucks are of the type 
standard with the Baldwin Company for locomotives of this 
character and have forged-steel side frames. Cast-iron 
spoke wheel centers with steel tires are used, Each end 
of the locomotive is equipped with a M. C. B. automatic 
coupler having a slotted knuckle on a radial drawbar, which 
permits the engine to haul a trailing load around a 50-ft. 
radius curve. Steps and handrails, as required by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are provided. The pro- 
portions of the door openings in the cab are such that all 
equipment housed within it can be readily removed. 

In order that 30-ft. rails could be transported, the rail- 
way company had the builders furnish four rail hooks with 
the locomotive. When necessary two of these hooks are 
engaged in sockets arranged for them on each side of 
the locomotive. Each pair of hooks carries three rails, 
giving a total capacity of six rails. When not in use the 
hooks are disengaged and carried within the cab. 

The important dimensions of the locomotive are: 
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Adaptable when running slowly with trailing load for curve 

with: “radius. (ofits t xis oacawecteeeee pm eiearen eens rca eeree SOith, 50 Pres 
Adaptable when operating without load to curve with 
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Total “wheelbase . +:.'2s stance erew eaten wees alone neem 132%, Dae, 
Truck acenter (distamee <5. nieeniresmus eo 25,4 sie 2 & 0 im. 
Height from top of rail to center of drawbar............. 2 ft. 10% in. 
Distance between coupler knuckles, approximately........27 ft. 0 in. 
Total width (over steps, grab rails, gutters, etc.).......... 8 ft. 0 in. 
Height from top of rail to top Of cabs. +<~...s<s%s omens 12 ft 0. tm 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY LAMPS 


The development of metal and metallized filaments for 
incandescent lamps has afforded an opportunity for im- 
proved lighting facilities in the electric railway field. Of 
these types the “Mazda” lamp is made with a filament of 
drawn tungsten wire. This metal has of course been used 
in lamps for some time, but only recently has it been pos- 
sible so to change its characteristics as to permit of its 
being drawn into a long homogeneous filament. As the 
wire in this form is absolutely continuous, possesses con- 
siderable stiffness and has no variations in diameter, the 
new process of manufacture overcomes the major disad- 
vantages of the old form of pressed tungsten filament, par- 
ticularly that of fragility, and effects a marked increase in 
life. The filament used in the Edison Gem lamp is an ordi- 
nary carbon filament, which has been metallized hy subjec- 
tion to a very high temperature in an electric furnace. 
This causes the carbon to become much more refractory in 
character and therefore capable of operation at a mate- 
rially higher temperature and at.a higher efficiency than the 
carbon filament lamp. As the metallized filament lamp is 
really a carbon lamp, it approximates the latter in general 
characteristics and cost. 
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Neither the drawn tungsten wire filament nor the metal- 
lized carbon filament has been used in railway service long 
enough to enable exhaustive life tests of the lamps to be 
obtained. The following data, however, are 
some tests which have been made: 

On the Public Service Railway in Newark, N, J., four 
test cars equipped with 54-watt, 18-cp Gem railway lamps 
gave the fo‘lowing results: The total duration of the test 
was 680 hours of burning. The percentage of lamps re- 
maining in service at expiration of test was 91.3. The av- 
erage life of lamp up to the expiration of the test period 
was 663 hours. 

On the Long Island Railroad four test cars equipped with 
36-watt, 26-cp Mazda railway lamps, after a test had been 
run with 64-watt, 16-cp carbon lamps, showed for the 
Mazda lamps that the total of hours burning during the test 
was 2470, at which time the percentage of lamps in service 
was 20. The average life of lamp up to the expiration of 
the test period was 1646 hours. The test on carbon fila- 
ment lamps was carried to completion and gave an average 
life per lamp of 580 hours. 

On the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad three test cars 
equipped with 54-watt, 18cp Gem railway lamps were 
tested over a period of 2505 lighting hours. At the. ex- 
piration of that time 60 per cent of the lamps were in 
serviceable condition and the average life of lamps at the 
end of the test was 1963 hours. 

The Third Avenue Railway, New York, equipped four 
surface cars with 23-watt, 16'%-cp Mazda railway lamps, 
and in one test lasting over 890 hours of burning found 
that 85.8 per cent of the lamps were in service and that 
the average life up to the end of that test was 822 hours. 
In a second test, which lasted 1356 hours, the average life 
was found to be 1100 hours, with 66.6 per cent of the lamps 
still in service. 

Judging from these results the manufacturers believe that 
the average lives of both of the new lamps in electric rail- 
way service must be close to 2000 burning hours, or about 
three times as long as the ordinary life of the old carbon 
lamps. 


records of 


VESTIBULED OPEN CARS FOR THE ROCHESTER & 
MANITOU RAILWAY 


The Rochester (N. Y.) & Manitou Railway has recently 
received from the G. C. Kuhlman Car Company three ves- 
tibuled open-type motor cars of the design illustrated for 
the convenient handling of its large excursion business. 
The seating arrangement comprises eighteen reversible 
cherry-slat seats, 36 in. long, and longitudinal corner seats 
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Open Car for Rochester & Manitou Railway 


of the same material. The principal dimensions of the 
car body are as follows: Length over the crown pieces, 46 
ft. 3% in.; width over the sills, including the sill facing, 
8 ft. 5 in.; length of platform, 4 ft. 8% in. Phe bottom 
framing is of steel. The body framing includes 234-in. 
white ash corner posts and 2%4-in. white ash side posts. 
The rest of the body framing is of white ash or long-leat 
yellow pine. Double floors are used under the seats. The 
roof, which is of the usual monitor type, is furnished with 
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imitation beveled-edge chipped glass. The inside finish of 
the car is of the builders’ sanitary palace style with ash or 
cherry moldings. The ceiling finish is of 3/16-in. Gardner 
artificial lumber painted Ni‘e green and decorated. Drop 
sashes are provided in the vestibules, while the openings in 
the body of the car are protected by curtains of brown and 
white striped duck. The cars are mounted on Brill No. 
27-G-1t trucks of 4-ft. 6-in. wheelbase, furnished with 
4¥2-in, axles and 33-in. diameter wheels with 3-in. tread 
and 7g-in. flange. These trucks have been arranged to 
take GE-90 motors. Among the minor equipments are the 
storage battery push-button system, drawbars, sand boxes 
and gongs, 


A NOVEL TRAIN-CONTROL DEVICE 


lor the purpose of checking or reminding a train crew 
of orders, James J. Brennan, superintendent of maintenance 
of way Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Com- 
pany, has patented the ingenious device shown in the accom- 
panying line cut. It consists essentially of a clock which 
can be set to ring a bell, 
which is connected 
with it, and automati- 
cally stop the train at a 
certain time, this time 
to be just later than 
that set by a dispatcher 
for a meeting point. 
For instance, when the 
motorman gets an 
order for a meet at a 
certain point, he will 
estimate the time re- 
quired to make that 
point and will put a 
plug in the clock dial 
in a hole corresponding 
to the time at which the 
meet should be made. 
lf the order is for- 
gotten, the clock will 
automatically give a 
signal or set the brakes. 

The clock mechanism 
which is used does not 
differ in any way from the standard form, but the dial is 
replaced by a disk made of non-conducting material. In 
the periphery of this are sixty holes corresponding to the 
minute divisions on the ordinary clock dial, and back of 
the circle of holes is a ring of brass 
or other conducting material. The 
minute hand of the clock is replaced 
by the double-pointed hand shown in 
the cut. When the hand at the left 
touches a brass plug inserted in any 
one of the sixty holes it completes a 
circuit from the battery, shown at the 
left of the cut, through the outer ring, 
the plug, the hand at the left and the 
clock axis, to an electric bell. As 
shown in the cut, the double points on 
the clock hand are separated by the dis- 
tance between two holes so that the hand at the left engages 
the plug, and the bell rings one minute before the hand at 
the right has moved enough to engage with the plug in its 
turn, 

The hand at the right is insulated just outside of the 
junction of the double points and has a brush which makes 
continuous contact with a ring which is fastened to the 
front of the disk and is of smaller diameter than the ring 
containing the holes for the plug. When the insulated 
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hand comes in contact with the plug it bridges across be- 
tween the two rings and completes a circuit from the bat- 
tery through the outer ring, the plug, the hand at the right, 
the inner ring and an electromagnet back to the battery. 

When the electromagnet is energized it closes a knife 
switch below it. This knife switch is inserted in a circuit 
between the trolley and the ground. A fuse wire in this 
circuit holds a train-line emergency valve closed against 
the pull of a spiral spring. When the closure of the knife 
switch short-circuits the line current and blows this fuse, 
the spiral spring pulls the emergency valve open and applies 
the train brakes. 


SERIES TRANSFORMER 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company has recently placed 
on the market a series transformer for use with instru- 
ments for measuring the amperes in high-tension lines and 
for other purposes for which a series transformer 1s 
adapted. It has an outlet bushing in which are molded the 
copper bar terminals or primary leads. This bushing is 
mounted on the cover, and in turn supports the transformer 
carcass, which comprises one porcelain bushing, one pri- 
mary coil, two secondary coils, one cast-copper shackle 
in two parts and the laminated iron core. 

The bushing is recessed at both ends to admit the second- 
ary coils, and the outside waist of the bushing is con- 
tracted toholdthe primary coil. The two parts of the shackle 
are insulated from 
one another by fiber 
blocks and bushings, 
and the insulating 
coupling is held to- 
gether by two bolts 
which pass through 
the metal flanges, 
fiber block and bush- 
ing. The two ends of 
the primary coil are 
electrically connected 
to the shackle in such 
a manner that the 
shackle is always one 
turn of the primary 
winding, i.e., part of 
the first and part of 
the last turn. 

As the laminated 
iron core passes 
through the bushing 
and is _ suspended 
therefrom, the trans- 
former hangs by its 
primary leads. By 
this means the task of 
insulation is greatly 
lightened. The sec- 
ondary leads are brought out through a rigid metal conduit 
which is attached to the cover, so that when the cover is 
removed the whole transformer is exposed. The construc- 
tion is so light that with the exception of the 1oo-kw trans- 
former one man can easily handle it. The tank is a one- 
piece boiler plate, acetylene-welded, and the assembled 
transformer is filled with clean, dry mineral seal oil. 

The transformer is made for 40,000, 60,000 and 110,000 
volts, and for any current from 5 amp to 500 amp. The 
secondary coils are wound for 5 amp on all sizes. 


Series Transformer 


A 5-mile interurban railway is to be built from Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, to Springhill. It will have one storage 
battery car, but later will be part of the city system. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION APPARATUS 


Dr. Fries, a Swedish physician, has invented a simple 
apparatus to aid in producing artificial respiration when 
trying to revive people who have been asphyxiated by elec- 
tric shock, drowning or other causes. This apparatus has 
been extensively used abroad and has been introduced into 
this country recently by A. E. Sylven, New York. 

The equipment and its use may be readily understood 
from the two accompanying illustrations. The injured per- 


Respiration Apparatus—Raised 


son is placed on a board, which is raised a little at the head 
end, and the arms are strapped to levers which are made of 
ordinary pipe. A compressing girdle is then placed across 
the chest, and connections are made to operate it by the 
levers. Wires running from the end of the levers through 
small pulleys are connected to the girdle by hooks. Several 
holes at each end of the girdle allow for adjustment, ac- 
cording to the size of the patient. 

When the operator holds out the patient’s tongue with one 
hand and operates the levers with the other, the chest of 
the injured person is expanded to its fullest extent, no 


Respiration Apparatus—Lowered 


pressure being exerted by the girdle. In raising the levers 
the chest is compressed partly by the movement of the 
arms of the patient, but more by the pressure of the girdle, 
which is pulled down by the wires. The uniform motion 
obtained in moving the lever up and down is believed to 
have a more beneficial effect than ‘manual operation. It 
is stated that the apparatus can be managed by anyone. 
It is easily transportable and is always ready for use 
whether along the line or in buildings. — : 
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LONDON LETTER 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


The report of C. W. Mallins, general manager of the 
Liverpool Corporation Tramways, for the past year shows 
gross profits of about £224,000 and net profits of about 
£114,000. The average earnings per car mile amounted to 
11.64d., and these together with the traffic receipts and the 
number of passengers carried are the highest recorded in 
connection with the Liverpool tramways. The tramways 
committee took over its own third party risk some four 
years ago and has been saving on an average more than 
£4,000 per annum by doing so. The amount saved each year 
has been placed to a special compensation fund, Mr. Mal- 
lins has designed two new types of tramcars which will 
be operated permanently if they satisfy the committee after 
experiments. One is a bogie car, having an over-all length 
of 36 ft. and seating accommodation for eighty-four pas- 
sengers, with a double staircase inside the body of the car 
at the center, affording separate entrance and exit for the 
upper as well as for the lower deck. The feature of the 
car is the central platform, the two outside portions of 
which are used as exits and the larger or inner portion as 
an entrance. By this means all passengers who board or 
leave the car are brought to one point under the control 
of the conductor. The object is to enable the car to be 
filled and emptied simultaneously, without confusion or loss 
of time. As the platform will hold a large number of per- 
sons, the car can be started and the conductor collect the 
fares as the passengers prepare to go to the compartment 
in which they have decided to ride. The second experi- 
mental coach is a single-truck car, 31 ft. long, with ac- 
commodations for seventy-four passengers. This has the 
double staircase at the ends of the car. On this car an 
automatic signaling arrangement is to be tried which, inde- 
pendently of the conductor, will warn the passengers when 
the car is about to start. 

The Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway has decided to elec- 
trify its Holeombe Brook branch, a line about 3 miles long, 
which runs from Bury to Holcombe Brook. The work is 
being done by Dick, Kerr & Company, who were the con- 
tractors for the original electrification scheme of the Lanca- 
shire & Yorkshire Railway. The high-tension direct-cur- 
rent system will be used, current to be transmitted to the 
motors at 3500 volts from an overhead conductor. The car 
equipment will consist of four 150 hp gear-driven motors 


mounted on the trucks. The control will be series-parallel. 


multiple unit. The contactors of this control system will 
all be fitted with the Dick-Kerr metallic shield magnetic 
blow-out. 

The Manchester tramways committee has decided to ex- 
tend in some districts the distance for which a penny ticket 
is available, as hitherto some districts have been more fa- 
vored than others. In reporting this decison to the City 
Council the committee submitted a diagram showing the 
average distance of the ordinary penny stage on the various 
municipal systems in England and Scotland. It appears 
from this diagram that at present Manchester is ahead of 
sixty-seven other towns and cities, and that Glasgow, Croy- 
don, Birmingham, Liverpool and Sheffield excel her only 
by fractional amounts. With the proposed concessions in 
force, Manchester will be on a level with Sheffield and in 
advance of all other places. 

The Great Central Railway has adopted a 9o-hp petrol- 
electric passenger coach of the British Westinghouse Flec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company to run between Marylebone 
and South Harrow. This is the same type of car as the 
Westinghouse Company has supplied in considerable num- 
bers on the Continent. It was illustrated some months ago 
in these columns. The car is more than 40 ft. long and is 
divided into four compartments, two for passengers, seat- 
ing fifty people, one for the engine, and one for the driver. 
The engine compartment contains a six-cylinder petrol en- 
gine, which drives a specially wound electric generator sup- 
plying energy to the motors. A small petrol-driven set oper- 
ates the vacuum brake gear and provides current for the 
electric lights. The petrol tanks are well protected and 
ventilated to prevent all risk of fire. The driver’s compart- 
ment contains only the controller, instruments and brake 
handles. The controller is fitted with the dead man’s handle, 
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which is so arranged that if the driver should release his 
grip current to the motors would be automatically cut off. 
The car is not designed to run at a greater speed than 4o 
m.p.h., but on its trials a speed of 45 m.p.h. was attained. 

The Great Western Railway has put a petrol-electric car, 
built by the British Thomson-Houston Company, on the 
Windsor and Brentford branches. The power is supplied 
by a 40-hp Maudslay petrol engine which drives a dynamo. 
The car accommodates forty-four passengers and weighs 
14 tons. The Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland 
has installed a petrol-driven passenger and mail car built 
by Charles Price & Son, Manchester. It is designed to ac- 
commodate twelve persons and from gor lb, to 500 lb. of 
mail. This car is direct-driven, the engine developing 26 
hp at 1000 r.p.m. 

The House of Lords committee has decided in favor of 
the Brighton Corporation and the Hove Corporation track- 
less trolley car promotions. Brighton has obtained power to 
install the system within its own borders, and Hove, com- 
pelled to admit the trackless trolley system in the face of 
opposition, has also obtained, as within its own borders, all 
the powers asked for in its bill. Each corporation has ob- 
tained running powers over the other’s system, on terms to 
be settled by arbitration, and both corporations are under 
an obligation to construct a part of their systems within 
two years of the passing of the acts. 

At the annual meeting of the Gateshead & District Tram- 
ways the statement was’ made that the company had ar- 
ranged with the P. A. Y. E. London Syndicate to convert 
experimentally nine cars to the pay-as-you-enter system. 
So far no cars constructed on this principle have been used 
in Great Britain, The platforms of the nine cars are being 
extended and divided so as to provide distinct entrances and 
exits. By the alteration of the cars it is expected to pre- 
vent accidents through the starting of the cars while pas- 
sengers are in the act of boarding or alighting, to facilitate 
the collection of fares and enable the conductor to give 
more attention to the operation of his car, to increase the 
comfort of the passenger by doing away with the necessity 
of the conductor having to struggle past the passengers in 
the body of the car while collecting the fares and give bet- 
ter and quicker service to the public. The only .real objec- 
tion to the general introduction of the system in Great 
Britain is the varied system of fares, but this will doubtless 
be overcome by some special arrangement. 

It is also interesting to note that the tramways committee 
of the Aberdeen Town Council has agreed to adopt the pay- 
as-you-enter system for use on its lines as a result of the 
favorable report submitted by the general manager of the 
tramways. 

As a result of the coal strike the London County Council 
had to curtail its tramway service. It has now issued an 
official statement to the effect that this restricted service 
will probably last for some time. So far as coal is con- 
cerned, the full service could undoubtedly be restored at 
once, but in the opinion of some of the members of the 
highways committee it is not desirable to do so, as the re- 
turns for the restricted service are quite satisfactory and 
show an increase per car mile. The London County Coun- 
cil has been running too many cars during the non-rush 
hours, and the operation of the restricted service has 
brought home to the authorities just where considerable 
economy may be effected. 

Sir John Benn has called attention to the very formidable 
opposition that the London County Council has to encoun- 
ter to its bill for extensions. Now that the Underground 
Railways and the London General Omnibus Company have 
been consolidated, these interests appear to be directing 
their attention to opposing the tramway extensions bill, 
and they have argued that owing to the strong opposition 
they will be able to bring to bear upon the majority of the 
tramways such new tramways would inevitably be run at a 
loss and that granting further powers to the Council would 
establish unnecessary competition with the existing rail- 
ways and omnibuses and compel the ordinary ratepayer to 
supply the funds for this competition. 

In his annual report of the Belfast tramways, Mr. Nance 
states that the net revenue will be £74,000 and recommends 
a contribution of £36,500 to the general purposes fund. This 
is an increase of £4.005. 
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News of Electric Railways 


E. W. Clark & Company Take Over Management of Co- 
lumbus Railway & Light Company 


Following the meeting of the board of directors of the 
Columbus Railway & Light Company on April 30, 1912, at 
which S. G. McKeen was elected president of the com- 
pany to succeed Robert E. Sheldon, C. M. Clark made 
the following statement: 

“At a meeting of the directors of the Columbus Railway 
& Light Company, Robert E. Sheldon resigned as presi- 
dent and a director of the company, to take effect imme- 
diately. Mr. Sheldon announced his intention of withdraw- 
ing from his official connection with the company about a 
year ago, at which time he stated that as soon as the 
directors could find a satisfactory successor, and it was 
entirely convenient to them to have him withdraw, that 
he would present his resignation. 

“The board of directors of the Columbus Railway & 
Light Company has recently concluded an agreement with 
E. W. Clark & Company, Philadelphia, whereby the man- 
agement of the company will be undertaken by the or- 
ganization of E. W. Clark & Company. In pursuance of 
this arrangement, S. G. McMeen was to-day elected a di- 
rector and president of the Columbus Railway & Light 
Company, as the representative of E. W. Clark & Company 
in the management. This arrangement contemplates a 
much closer supervision and control by E. W. Clark & 
Company of the financial and practical details of the 
organization and management of the company, While no 
changes whatever are contemplated in the personnel of 
the organization, it is their intention to keep in closer 
touch with the situation and in every way possible to give 
the property the benefit of their long and varied experience 
in the management of similar properties all over the 
country. 

“Tt is proposed also to take early steps to put the finances 
of the company in a sound and satisfactory condition. In 
this matter consideration must be given to a great many 
matters of importance affecting the interests of the stock- 
holders of the Columbus Railway & Light Company, as 
well as of the underlying companies. It is believed that 
with the company put into a sound financial condition, and 
with close practical supervision, results can be accomplished 
which will be satisfatory alike to the stockholders of the 
underlying companies and those of the Columbus Railway 
& Light Company. 

“The difficulties due to the low rate of fare are fully ap- 
preciated, but it is the purpose of the management, not 
only to maintain the quality of the service, but to do every- 
thing possible to increase and build up the business of the 
company.” 


Instructive Progress Advertisement of Milwaukee Company 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., carried a very instructive full-page adver- 
tisement in the Evening Wisconsin for April 20, 1912, a 
special issue in celebration of the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
that paper. The entire paper was devoted to the progress 
of art, science, commerce, industry, finance and education 
in Milwaukee. The advertisement which The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company carried occupied the 
back of the front cover and was illustrated with eleven 
halftones showing the progress of the company and some 
of its notable achievements in construction work such as 
the new public service building erected in 1906, the Cold 
Spring shops erected in 1911, and the Commerce Street 
power plant with a capacity of 80,000 hp., also erected in 
1911. Across the top of the advertisement there were re- 
produced three photographs showing the progress in roll- 
ing stock since 1870. The first photograph showed the 
mule car of 1870, when the fare was 6 cents. The second 
photograph showed the double-truck car of 1900, when the 
fare was 5 cents with universal transfers, and the third 
photograph showed the latest prepayment car of torr, with 
the present fare at the rate of twenty-five tickets for $1 or 
six tickets for 25 cents and universal transfers. Another 
interesting reproduction of a photograph showed a train 
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of intcrurban cars. The illustrations were arranged across 
the top, and down each side with the picture of the public 
service building in the center. Across the bottom of the 
page was “The Electric Company, principal office, Public 
Service Building, Milwaukee.” Down the center of the 
page and between the illustrations were the following statis- 
tics of The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, 
Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction Company, and the Mil- 
waukee Central Heating Company for I9II: 
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Underneath this table there appeared the following state- 
ment: 

“The Electric Company has been an important factor 
in the industrial and commercial development of Milwaukee 
and the surrounding territory with its electric railway sys- 
tem, electric light and power system and steam heat system. 

“Some idea of the problems which must be met and 
solved in serving the public may be obtained from a study 
of some of the statistics of the company’s business for IQII 
and a glance at the photographs showing part of its plant 
and equipment. 

“Tt is the constant aim and effort of the company to 
provide the best service practicable—rapid, safe and com- 
fortable transportation, reliable electric and steam heat 
service at reasonable rates. The company earnestly de- 
sires to maintain harmonious and friendly relations with 
the public it serves, to have its cq-operation, to merit and 
retain its good will, to do its part in furthering the interests 
of the community it serves.” 

In the reading matter in the body of the paper proper 
there appeared an article entitled “Street Railway Develop- 
ment Index to Milwaukee’s Progress,” in which the history 
of the company and its achievements were reviewed. This 
article was illustrated with reproductions of photographs 
of cars in service, showing each decade from the organiza- 
tion of the predecessor of the present company in 1870, 
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Service in Cleveland 

Owners of 9147 ft. of frontage out of a total of 9497 ft. 
on Euclid Avenue between East Twenty-first Street and 
Fortieth Street, Cleveland, have refused to allow 
the Cleveland Railway to build over that portion of the 
thoroughfare. This has long been an exclusive residence 
district and the opposition to the railway has not changed, 
although the business district is rapidly encroaching upon 
Euclid Avenue. The company now operates over Pros- 
pect Avenue, which parallels Euclid Avenue, between 
Twenty-first Street and Fortieth Street. 

The company will soon complete the track on Central 
Avenue between East Ninth Street and East Fourteenth 
Street and the Central Avenue cars will then be routed 
over that section, instead of running to Fourteenth Street 
on Euclid Avenue and crossing to Central Avenue. 
Eighteen runs an hour will be taken off this portion of 
Euclid Avenue by the change. 

The Fairfield line on the West Side has been equipped 
with four pay-as-you-leave cars and two more will be 
ready within a short time for the rush hours. The pay- 
as-you-leave car which has been in operation on Euclid 
Avenue was taken out of service on April 26, 1912. 

The County Commissioners of Cuyahoga have asked for 
service on Ontario Street from the Public Square to the 
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new court house on the lake front. It is possible that the 
depot cars on Euclid Avenue may be routed down On- 
tario Street to Lakeside Avenue and thence to the union 
station in order to accommodate those going to the court 
house. i 

The business agent who represents the employees claims 
that the additional car put into service 
Avenue run is not sufficient to afford the 
layover. 

The suggestion of Street Railway Commissioner Witt to 
operate freight cars at night on West Ninth Street has not 
yet been considered. 


on the Superior 
men the proper 


Examination of Books of Toledo Railways & Light Com- 
pany Completed. 


_The auditors representing H. M, Byllesby & Company, 
Chicago, Ill, have completed their examination of the books 
of the Toledo Railways & Light Company. The meeting of 
those interested in the reorganization of the company which 
is to be held at the office of Hornblower, Miller & Potter, 
New York, N. Y., has been postponed indefinitely, 

City Solicitor Schreiber and Attorney Rathbun Fuller 
are at work on the draft of an ordinance which will embody 
the provisions agreed upon during the recent franchise ne- 
gotiations. A meeting will be held to go over these drafts, 
and they will then be submitted to the Council for consid- 
eration. The Council will be asked to fill in the clause 
relating to the fare. 

Judge Killits of the United States District Court has 
given the Toledo Railways & Light Company until June 
3, 1912, to answer the suit brought against it by the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company asking for an account- 
ing and the appointment of a receiver. 

Mr .Schreiber has prepared an ordinance which provides 
for the construction of a double track on Monroe Avenue 
between Nineteenth Steet and Lawrence Avenue. A peti- 
tion containing the names of 90 per cent of the property 
owners along the street had been filed with the Council and 
the plan has been approved by the street railway com- 
mittee. 


Car License Suit in Pittsburgh—The city of Pittsburgh 
has entered suit against the Pittsburgh Railways for about 
$150,000, with interest on parts of that sum from different 
dates. The suit will test the legality of the ordinance im- 
posing an annual license of $60 for each car running en- 
tirely within the city limits and $30 for each car running 
both in and outside the city. This measure was passed in 
June, 1983. A former suit which was brought to test the 
ordinance was decided against the city. The suit which 
has just been filed alleges that the provision of the ordi- 
nance requiring street railways to make returns annually to 
the city comptroller of the number of cars in operation and 
to pay the license fees to the city treasurer has never been 
complied with. 

Personnel of Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Company.—It has been announced that the Seattle Electric 
Company, the Seattle-Tacoma Power Company and the 
Pacific Power Company will hereafter be known as the 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle 
Division, with H. T. Edgar as manager, Frank Dabney as 
assistant treasurer and W. E. Best as auditor, all of whom 
held similar positions with the Seattle Electric Company. 
Mr. Edgar announced under the title of the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle Division, the 
following appointments: G. B. Harrington, assistant to 
the manager: Morton Ramsdell, manager; Wis 
Grambs. superintendent light and power; A, E, Kempster, 
superintendent of railway; Gc. &. James; chief engineer ; 
E. C. Gaumnitz, purchasing agent; George Carson, claim 
agent. 

Plan for Elevated Street Railways Advocated in Chicago. 
—A comprehensive system of elevated street railways 
stretching from the north to the south sections of Chicago 
at distances of 2 miles apart is advocated by the Greater 
Chicago federation, which is composed of about eighty 
Chicago business and improvement associations, represent- 
ing districts outside the loop. A map is being made which 
will show the streets on which the proposed cross lines 
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should be built in order best to facilitate the service. It is 
proposed that the city build the lines and the companies 
operate them. The plan will be presented to the local trans- 
portation committee of the City Council. The federation 
will also urge on the local committee the necessity for ex- 
tensions to some of the elevated roads, particularly the 
Humboldt Park, Logan Square and south side branches. 
Phe proposed new lines will require about 80 miles of double 
track, It is estimated they can be built for $300,000 a mile. 
_ Subway Construction Progress in New York.—Six dif- 
ferent contracting firms are engaged on ten sections of the 
Broadway-Lexington Avenue subway in New York, the 
contract prices of which aggregate $30,610,165. Contracts 
tor two other sections on this line, aggregating $3,331,478 
have been awarded by the Public Service Commission, but 
have not yet been approved by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, making a total of such contracts let to date 
of $34,050,643. On the Fourth Avenue subway in Brooklyn 
four different contractors are completing six sections of that 
work at a total cost of about $15,000,000. The Fourth Ave- 
nue subway is now about 87 per cent completed. More than 
5000 men are engaged on the new subways in New York, 
of whom 2100 are at work on the Broadway-Lexington Ave- 
nue subway in Manhattan and the Bronx, 2900 on the 
Fourth Avenue subway in Brooklyn, and 122 on the Cham- 
bers Street section of the Brooklyn loop subway in Man- 
hattan. 


The Proposed Mount Washington Railway in New 
Hampshire.—On April 20, 1912, Charles S, Mellen, presi- 
dent of the Boston & Maine Railroad, addressed a letter 
to B. A. Kimball, president of the Concord & Montreal 
Railroad, Concord, N. H., in regard to the proposed electric 
railway up Mount Washington, and promised to send a 
sketch of the hotel to be erected on the summit. Mr. 
Mellen said in referring to the scheme: “I wish to know 
how your board feels about this enterprise, and whether it 
should be our policy to encourage such an undertaking as 
this for the development of a scenic electric railway to the 
summit of Mount Washington at the present time, or to 
continue our struggle as we now find it and postpone the 
enterprise to a later date. This matter should be consid- 
ered by your board, whose members are in a better position 
to know conditions in New Hampshire than anyone else, 
and at your earliest convenience. Our people are very 
much interested in this mountain railway. Whenever it 
shall seem best to go ahead, and your board approves the 
extension of the Concord & Montreal Railroad to the sum- 
mit, the Boston & Maine Railroad will request you to 
petition the Public Service Commission for authority to 
extend the Concord & Montreal Railroad from Fabyans to 
the summit of Mount Washington.” 


PROGRAM OF ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Pacific Claim Agents’ Association 


The fourth annual convention of the Pacific Claim Agents’ 
Association will be held in Los Angeles, Cal. on May 21, 
22 and 23, 1912. The program of papers which has been 
arranged for the meeting follows: 

Papers, “The Formation of an Index Bureau for Re- 
cording Names and Addresses of Claimants; the Best 
Method of Disseminating Information Relating to Fake 
Claimants,” by George Carson and J. H. Handlon. 

Papers, “Medical Expert Testimony—Its Uses and 
Abuses,” by Thomas G. Newman, E. H. Odell and A. J. 
l’alkner. 

Papers, “Education in the Prevention of Accidents: (a) 
Methods to Obtain Efficiency Among Employees, (b) 
Methods to Obtain Co-operation of the Press and Public,” 
by B. F. Boynton and C. C. Mathis. 

Papers, “Methods to be Pursued in Order to Obtain the 
Best Evidence Possible (a) With Reference to its Use in 
Settlement of Claims; (b) With Reference to its Use in 
Defending in Contested Cases,” by A. M. Lee and Thomas 
G. Aston. 

Papers, “The Uplift of the Claim Agent,” by Mr. Crover 
and J. M. Hone. 

Papers, “Car Equipment with Reference to Safety De- 
vices and Proper Use of Same,” by A. E. Beck and (Oo tale 


Smith. 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNZE: 


Financial and Corporate 


Stock and Money Markets 


May 1, 1912: 


Except for the price changes in the securities of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and the Reading Company, the result of the trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange to-day was regarded as 
satisfactory, particularly in view of the outcome of the 
election in’ Massachusetts and the statement of the Steel 
Corporation. In general the declines were for the most part 
light so far as the active issues were concerned, while some 


of these even made fair net gains. 


Rates in the money 


market were: Call, 21%4@3 per cent; sixty days, 3@3%4 per 


cent; ninety days, 344@4 per cent. 


In the Philadelphia market the quotations for the stock 
of both the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company and the 


Union Traction Company declined slightly. 


In the Chicago market Commonwealth Edison 5’s and 
Chicago Railways 5’s were active to-day, with the latter 


very firm. 


In the Boston market sales of several small blocks of 


Massachusetts Electric preferred and 
Railway were recorded. 


West End Street 


In the Baltimore market the shares of the United Rail- 


ways were slightly higher to-day. 


Quotations of traction and manufacturing securities as 


compared with last week follow: 


April 24, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry (common)........ a95y 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry (preferred)........ all8%4 
American Cities Company (common)............+...6- *3314 
American Cities Company (preferred).............. *82% 
American Light & Traction Company (common)....... a305 
American Light & Traction Company (preferred)....al09 
Mimenicam weal waysi GOMpanyiie ci ccieleie cise cteleleicie ec) eel « a44 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad (common)....... a50 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railioad (preferred)........ a88s 
IBGStONmbNeVvateds sivallwalyieele vistors! slclalsisihiciars oleic) sis ein elelers al29 
Boston Suburban Electric Companies (common)...... al5 


Boston Suburban Electric Companies (preferred).... a81%4 
Boston & Worcester Electric Companies (common).... al0% 
Boston & Worcester Electric Companies (preferred).. a50 


Brooklyn sapideiransit (Companyer.s.cs. sue oe cle 8334 
Capital Traction Company, Washington............ 125 
(Chines Case JR ihgeiionlos Gonna too cad coco oaoU cae al90 
Chicago Elevated Railway (common).............- a40% 
Chicago Elevated Railways (preferred).............. a94 
ChicasomRallwaysy pic pte (Cth. le cist. +.rs cleisielsrelstere vieisys al00 
Chicago Railways, ptcptg., ctl, 2a. «oe cee ease sneer e a34 
Ghicaso Railways poptcDig Ctl.) Gipe rete ciastalereeiuieicias al0% 
GhicacomRailwayae DtCptg,, Cll. 42 meine soul etsiere)s ereiesisie ao 
Crnrairinahimeobneety UNall Wayinicrereie clehe mals: steve ste oumraierriaiers al31 
(Cleveland Me Rail wary nca5 stele oves:eroreis elardieie.cuereuele viele ial .e al05 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Ry. (common).. *434 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Ry. (preferred)... *32 
Columbus Railway, & Light Gompany......--..-.«1..- a55 
Coltumbuse Ratlway (CommMom)in cine esas yee sen wees 80 
Columbus; Ratlway, (preferred)\....5.5......0-.0re.0 00 a94 
Dayton Street Railway (common). 6.0.2 ccs ene a25 
Dayton Street Railway (preferred)...............2- al00 
Denver & Northwestern Railway.c..:...c:ssssscevee S135 
Wetrovee, Waritedie Ratlw ays fics canleusineoetcare mentee ees 


General Electric Company 

Georgia Railway & Electric Company (common) 

Georgia Railway & Electric Company (preferred).... a86%4 
20 


Interborough Metropolitan Company (common)....... 
Interborough Metropolitan Company (preferred)...... 58% 
International Traction Co. 4% bonds, rcts........... 
Indiana Winion Draction Company. ae <4 se cic ese ce ek 7 


Lake Shore Electric Railway (common)............. § 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (1st preferred)......... 91 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (2d preferred)......... 24 
Maa attate ina ll way vtertyancSersiaexoiet vest bleteccant asthe, kieome al37% 
Massachusetts Electric Companies (common)........ 121 
Messachusetts Electric Companies (preferred)........ a9si% 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light (preferred)....*105 — 
Norfolk Railway & Light Company...............s.- tT 
INGath Aumemcan IComipanysy.eeatkean enn tan eou.uree a84% 


Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh (preferred)........ a53 
Ptiladelphia Company, Pittsburgh eereaaaye sic iareP Oy a44 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company................ a23 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Company......... *6814 
IPiblicn service (Corporation, «1. asl seine: aie ee alll 
Third Avenue Railway, New York.............00. a40 
Toledo Railways & Light Company..............000. 9% 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co., Minneapolis (common) .al06% 
United Rys. & Electric Company (Raltimore)......... ae 
Whowhietel Riss, Mehl, (Oro), (iahiabeaeN on eb nnn hic cooenee 3454 
WinitedmRyven Inv, Cow (preferred) ..5.1..10..2c eens 633% 
Virginia Railway & Power Company (common)....... ads 
Virginia Railway & Power Company (preferred)...., 88 


West End Street Railway, Boston (common)........ 85 

West. End Street Railway, Boston (preferred)....... ‘al0l WA 
Wrestinp louse mblecn (Gc mMimniCOjusi esis nyc cateoue, q 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. (1st preferred)...... al22%4 


*Last sale. a Asked. \ 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
Cleveland Railway 


The income account of the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway in 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1911, was as follows: 


Cents pe 
I. Based on Ordinance Allowances: Amounts Car Mile 

Operating reVENUE .-+ eereeeeeeeeer reece reees $6,367,449 22.67 
Allowances for maintenance and operation..... 4,813,714 17.14 
Net earnings from operation..........--«-+- $1,553,735 5.53 
Miscellaneous ImcOMe ccwcseciecmss nas armennce 55,760 .20 
Gross income, less allowances........-.++++: $1,609,495 Deo 
TAGS) -fivaclavdlasropeiece ictaiaie ele aipininial Monn etet aaa ehaln siete 370,455 1°32 
Income, less allowances and taxes...... eae $1,239,040 4.41 
Lntenest bale oP aca enc eel einen ee mee 1,441,169 | 5.13 
DECIE tec dies Oe dee ewe pee wane «5 chek neal $202,129 A ar 
II. Based on Disbursements: : a 
Operating revenue 22. cocci cess are mien $6,367,449 22.67 
Disbursements for maintenance and operation... 4,895,969 17.43 
Net earnings from operation. s/.-5 6... - $1,471,480 5.24 
Miscellaneous: iiCOmes oni ciersteteteie ial isreie ee tie olen 55,766 20 
Gross income, less disbursements..........-- .$1,527,240 5.44 
DANES a's ox seine Che Soran oie era ee eee 370,455 1.32 
Income, less disbursements and taxes........-$1,156,785 4.12 
Tih Ost )<sisya-a.Geohis tens au olneg eaeiags aie Oarte ceo! Rie tl 1,441,169 5.13 
DEtGly. 2 dis ae Bids S aadaln ip ere, a ae oye o> Aaa mie wi $284,384 1.01 


A statement of the maintenance and operating reserves 
follows: 


Cents per 
Maintenance Reserve: Aniounts Car Mile 
Dishixreesienta <.. sxc as ala weeeam eee sew volt cls a $1,506,651 5.37 
ATO WANE: —..v.s Mecactauty oe meee ere ee eatS fale De 1,390,079 4.95 
DERE rs aro eine = mn aihig alee mite iem ole a ae o/m aie = $116,572 42 
Operating Reserve: 
Disbtrs@iexte ~ 2m sic sade sree ome eae © ocelot ar $3,389,317 12.06 
ASOWANCE Since + woventar ee Me ain wk oa e aia ewe 3,423,634 12.19 
Surplys 9. une, eee ee ee ee $34,317 13 
Maintenance and Operating Reserves: 
Disbursen ents for maintenance and operation.. $4,895,969 17.43 
Allowance for maintenance and operation...... 4,813,714 17.14 
DGHGIE, » x acids! 4A eis arene orm OnE ITS 8 aan Cee $82,255 .29 
Maintenance deficit ss. asgisare cea ow 40/9075 dena $116,571 41 
Opetatiig: sarplus (522 oe no cea wala era 34,316 12 
Net deticit for weartves semen eueevarenca ess $82,255 .29 


John T. Stanley, the president, says in part in his report: 

“The gross income of the company in 1911 amounted to 
$6,423,200, an increase over 1910 of $240,148, or 3 per cent. 

“The taxes, interest and dividends and the expenditures 
for maintenance and operating expenses in the year were 
as follows: Maintenance, $1,506,657; operating expenses, 
$3,380,318; taxes, $370,454; interest on funded and floating 
debt, $537,534; interest on capital stock, $903,635; total, 
$6,707,503; deduct the gross income, $6,423,200, and a deficit 
appears of $284,384. 

“The expenditures for maintenance exceeded the ordi- 
nance allowance by $116,571; the operating-expense allow- 
ance exceeded the actual operating expenses by $34,316.59. 

“The number of fares collected in the year was 100,320,- 
435, an increase over 1910 of 18,566,530. 

“The number of transfers in 1911 was 68,018,387, an in- 
crease over I910 of 12,831,101. 

“There were substantially 28,000,000 car miles in IQII, and 
26,000,000 in IQIO. 

; “The percentages of increase in 1011 over IQIO were as 
follows: In fares, 10.81; in transfers, 22.88; in total rides, 
12.72} 1m car mules, 7.7; 

“In 1910 the company carried 8847 passengers per 
thousand passenger car miles, in tort 9668 passengers, an 
increase of 9.3 per cent. Stated in another way, the com- 
pany in 1910 furnished a service of 113 car miles for every 
1000 rides, while in 1911 the number of car miles per 1000 
rides was but 106, a decrease of 6.2 per cent, 

“The average fare on the system in 1011 was 3.247 cents 
a decrease, compared with roro, of O14 cent, or 3.4 per 
cent. The decrease was caused by a reduction in the rate 
in Cleveland, which took effect on June 1, 191%. From 
March I, 1910, to June I, rgrt, the rate of fare, as defined 
in the Cleveland franchise, was ‘3 cents cash fare, I cent 
transfer, no rebate.’ From June 1 to the end of the year 
the rate was the next lower rate on the scale provided for 
in Section 22 of the Cleveland franchise, viz., ‘3 cents cash 
fare, I cent transfer, I cent rebate.’ 

“In 1910 it developed that certain amendments of the 
Tayler grant were desirable, in the interest of both the 
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city and the company, and in the last annual report to the 
stockholders attention was called to negotiations with the 
city with a view to amending the grant in such a way as to 
make it more easy for the company to finance its future 
needs by the sale of bonds or capital stock, and to the argu- 
ments that we made to the city in favor of so amending the 
ordinance as to remove all doubt as to the safety of the 
investment of the stockholders and bondholders. We urged 
that so long as there was doubt as to the stock of the com- 
pany being protected, both as to interest and principal, 
by the provisions of the company’s franchise, it would be 
difficult to sell either additional bonds or additional stock 
at prices which either would command if all doubt were 
removed. 

“Shortly thereafter the Chamber of Commerce took the 
matter up and appointed.a special committee to consider 
all amendments that had been proposed, or that might be 
proposed, by the company or by the city and to make a 
report to the directors of the chamber. 

“Among the changes suggested by officers of the com- 
pany and not approved by the committee were amendments 
to provide for the amortization, within the lifetime of the 
grant, of all capital value in excess of the value of the 
physical property. 

“The report of the committee was approved by the direc- 
tors of the chamber and submitted to the City Council. 
There were several hearings before the street railway com- 
mittee of the council on amendments proposed by members 
of the council, as well as those recommended by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and on July 10, 1911, the council passed 
an ordinance to amend the grant. This ordinance was sub- 
mitted to the voters of the city at the regular election in 
November and was approved by a vote of 30,373 to 36,066. 

“Briefly stated, the principal amendments provided for 
the amortization of bond discount; the investment of the 
company’s interest fund in such securities as may be agreed 
upon between the company and the city; the approval by 
the City Council or the street railroad commissioner of all 
charges to the maintenance, depreciation and renewal ac- 
count, before the unexpired term of the franchise, or any 
renewal of it, comes to have a duration of less than fifteen 
years; the right to the city, within the same period, to 
propose extensions, betterments or permanent improve- 
ments, without taking from the company, however, its 
right to propose extensions and improvements; the right 
to the city to require the company within the first ten years 
of the grant to operate its cars in that portion of the city 
formerly known as Collinwood at the same rates of fare 
as prevail in other parts of the city, and the fixing of the 
price to be paid by the city for the company’s property, in 
case it shall elect to purchase at the end of the grant, at 
the capital value of the company at that time, i. e., the par 
value of its bonded and floating debt and capital stock, 
instead of at the appraised value of the physical property 
plus 10 per cent. 

“In November Newton D. Baker, who had been city 
solicitor during Mayor Johnson’s administration, was 
elected Mayor, succeeding Herman C. Baehr, and the per- 
sonnel of the City Council was changed. Immediately 
after taking the oath of office Mayor Baker addressed a 
letter to your president and directors assuring the company 
that all controversies and antagonisms were wholly things 
of the past and that his purpose and hope were that from 
then on, by co-operation and sympathy, the company and 
the city administration might work out harmoniously their 
respective parts in what he denominated a ‘common trust 
for the public welfare.’ He stated that under the terms of 
the company’s Cleveland franchise the investment of the 
stockholders was safe and assured, and that the dividend, 
though limited, was to be constant; that to the payment ot 
this dividend and the safety and integrity of the property 
of the company the people of the city of Cleveland were 
pledged by their approval of the contract at the referendum 
election, and that, so far as the property interest of the 
stockholders was concerned, it was now removed beyond 
controversy and uncertainty. He pointed out that, in com- 
pensation for this certainty of return and safety of invest- 
ment, the contract gave to the public authorities larger 
rights of regulation than were usual in street-railway fran- 
chises, although these rights did not give the municipal 
authorities any control of the personnel of the company's 
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employees, but left the company unembarrassed in its rela- 
tions to its general officers and other employees. The 
directors acknowledged receipt of the letter and assured 
the Mayor of their willingness and desire to carry out the 
contract in the harmonious and sympathetic manner sug- 
gested by him in his letter. 

“At the first meeting of the new City Council Peter Witt 
was appointed city street railroad commissioner, succeeding 
Gerhard M. Dahl, who resigned on Dec. 30, and an ordi- 
nance was introduced directing the company to obtain bids 
for one hundred trail cars. The use of trailers seems to 
the officers of the company unwise, mainly because of the 
danger of serious accidents to passengers. We had sup- 
posed and hoped that the day of the trailer was past; but 
the recent amendments of the Tayler grant require the 
company to spend immediately $2,500,000 for such exten- 
sions, betterments and permanent improvements as may 
be designated by the city, and we have publicly expressed 
a willingness on the part of the company to meet the city’s 
wishes. 

“The commissioner has employed expert accountants, 
who are arranging for the examination of requisitions and 
orders in advance of purchases and a simplification of the 
accounting work of the commissioner’s office. The officers 
of the company approve the changes suggested by the new 
accountants and have promised to furnish them every 
facility possible for their work. 

“The president’s last annual report contained this para- 
graph: ‘The ordinance limits the amount that may be ex- 
pended for operating expenses to 11% cents per car mile 
and the amount that may be expended for keeping up the 
company’s property to substantially 5 cents per car mile, 
unless the allowance is increased by the council or by arbi- 
tration. The cost of operation has exceeded these allow- 
ances, and your directors have asked that the operating- 
expense allowance be raised to 12%4 cents per car mile. To 
provide for the renewals that ought to be made in 1911 and 


_I912 it will be necessary to increase also the maintenance 


allowance.’ 

“Action upon our request was postponed from time to 
time by the council until May, when it was granted, the 
increased allowance to take effect May 1 and to continue 
Untiejan. Ty1OL2: 

“The Tayler ordinance required, and still requires, that 
all surplus earnings above the maintenance and operating- 
expense allowances, and not above actual expenditures, be 
added to the interest fund, and that whenever the balance 
in the fund, less proportionate accrued payments to be 
made therefrom, shall be more than $700,000, it shall be 
prima facie evidence of the necessity of lowering the rate 
of fare. Because the operating-expense allowance until last 
May was but 11%4 cents per car mile, although the expendi- 
tures exceeded that sum, the surplus from month to month, 
added to the interest fund, brought that fund up to $700,000 
by June 1, according to figures prepared by the commis- 
sioner and his engineer, based on the provisions of the last 
paragraph of Section 23 of the ordinance, which require 
that interest and dividend payments and taxes shall be 
deducted at varying rates per cent in the several months 
of the year. For the ten months of operation under the 
Tayler grant in 1910 the commissioner deducted 87 per cent 
of the interest, dividends and taxes for the calendar year 
1910, and not 87 per cent of the total for the year beginning 
March 1, as the company had done on its books. The 
company had no floating debt in the first two months of 
1910, when its property was in the hands of receivers, and 
therefore the amount of interest for the calendar year was 
less than the amount for the year beginning March 1. De- 
ducting only this smaller amount from the interest fund, 
instead of the larger amount shown by the books of the 
company, there was an apparent balance of a little more 
than $700,000; and the commissioner and council directed 
that the rate of fare be reduced. This was done, and in 
consequence of the reduction we have operated at a loss in 
every month since last May, and the net amount in the 
interest fund at the close of the year, as shown by the 
books, is $373,864, or, on the basis used by Commissioner 
Dahl in his calculation last May, $317,269. Unless changes 
in methods of operation now under consideration by the 
new commissioner result in a considerable reduction in 
the cost of operation, application must soon be made to the 
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council for an increase in the allowances, and the fare 
raised to 3 cents plus 1 cent for a transfer. 

“In the last report to you correspondence with the city 

was quoted, in which the need for additional cars, power 
plant equipment and extensions of track was pointed out, 
and recommendations were made of specific betterments to 
cost, if completed, about $3,500,000. None of these improve- 
ments has been made or authorized. 
' “The principal amounts charged to betterment accounts 
in I9It were for improvements of existing tracks and the 
alteration of our cars to the pay-enter type. These track 
and car betterments and the other improvements made in 
the year, and the capitalized part of the cost of them, were: 
Track betterments, $88,602; pay-enter cars, $207,961; electric 
line, $40; power plant equipment, $5,326; shop tools and 
machinery, $3,504; miscellaneous equipment, $2,708; real es- 
tate, $337; buildings and fixtures, $4,556; office furniture 
and fixtures, $1,685; total, $314,800. 

“T am still of the opinion that the extensions and im- 
provements recommended last year should be made as soon 
as possible, with the possible exception of the addition to 
the power plant. Since your last meeting the company has 
received a proposition from the Cleveland Electric Ilumi- 
nating Company to sell power in large quantities to this 
company, and if we can purchase current at a price as low 
as the cost of making it ourselves it will be advisable to do 
this instead of enlarging our own plant. 

“Your officers have considered the question of the best 
location for a new power plant, and have made estimates 
of the cost of land, buildings and machinery for producing 
the additional power. If a new plant is constructed, it will 
be necessary to raise for the purpose about $2,200,000. Even 
if a contract is made with the Illuminating Company, it 
will be necessary for this company to expend about $500,000 
for power-distributing stations. The subject is now under 
consideration by the city street railroad commissioner, the 
council and your directors. 

“In rotr 14.64 miles of track were renewed. The rails 
of all new track and many miles of old track have been 
ground by a new process to prevent low joints. 

“About 20 miles of old track should be relaid in 1912. 
This work, if completed, will cost $640,000, most of which 
will be charged to the maintenance reserve. 

“All of our passenger cars have been changed to the pay- 
enter or pay-within type; 25 per cent of the cost of the 
work was charged to the maintenance reserve account and 
75 per cent to capital or construction accounts. 

“Tt was hoped that with the general adoption of cars of 
the pay-enter type the number of accidents to passengers 


amounting to $1,250,000. The remainder of the proceeds 
has enabled us to make such improvements as we have 
made in the year, and to spend for maintenance and renewal 
of the property $116,571 in excess of the ordinance allow- 
ance. 

“Up to the end of the year $148,000 of the new bonds had 
been exchanged for a like amount of bonds of the Cleveland 
Electric Railway Company, which mature March I, 1913. 

“The company has no floating debt, i. e., it owes no 
money on promissory notes. 

“A complete analysis has been made of all accounts be- 
tween the city of Cleveland and this company and its 
several predecessors, covering a period of many years and 
an agreement reached with the city auditor as to the 
amounts due from the company to the city and from the 
city to the company. This involved a’ great deal of negotia- 
tion, investigation and other work, but the accounts are now 
in agreement on the books of the city and the company, 
and are so stated that they may be readily understood.” 

The gross income and the cost of operation per revenue 
car mile in the ten months of operation under the Tayler 
grant in 1910 and in the twelve months of r91t were (in 
cents) as follows: 


1910 1911 

Expenditures for maintenance...........+++++eeeeeeee 6.15 5.30 
Expenditures for operating €xpenuses. .-< . 2. cee eee eel 11.67 12.07 
PARES base cracale ejects o whahia Ke $12 1) Sue memen amet ols itce Senate eae ae 1.40 1.32 
Interest on funded and floating debt................... 1.70 1.91 
Inierest..on capita, StOCkK+....c.<.cimer wikisie es eerie oie 3.36 3.22 
Tatal. cost if operation, cc. siamese 4 eal s oarears 24.28 23.88 
GEOSS CONE Moo eaten ow win eRe ena otale Oe 23.43 22.87 
ERCHEN ia S tdeleaion nt .ctlee mapa ee Stleeea sew eae eaemetere 85 1.01 


The income and cost of operation per revenue passenger 
in the same periods (in cents) were: 


1910 1911 

Bxpenditures Ror Tiaienanee, apie as se «a ae eee -9148 7916 
Expenditures for cperating expensés....5....2.100ces-0 1.7354 1.7809 
MS RRIEES: ars iru, sss tiie (nee op mae oe See .2077 1946 
Interest on funded and floating debt................. -2530 .2824 
Imterest ion capital Stock. s<..0 seem aes < oe ole bee ee .5004 .4748 
Tatal cost of @perations.0¥..csoace- sv. <2 sz Sv awaeeieae 3.6113 3.5243 
Grass JH COMme? «2 «v5.2. a ae ete aie ale oa <a een 3.4856 3.3745 
DD GHGRE \, .< x0; drake Das sew ec sar ney epee ets eee, ws aue wa ete Ree Relea By V3 4 .1494 


Reports of New York City Companies for Quarter 


The accompanying statement, showing the principal fig- 
ures of operation of the large street railway companies in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 
1911, has been prepared from the summary of the reports 
made public by the Public Service Commission of the 


: a vi ° = Ea 
vf © B 3 EPs ag S 8 
AS M oa ’ = = 7 
: se Ogee yeh dips gS 53 3 odes 
: eras Qa ae Oe — we = = 02 

aa Boe) aes ES g g252 388 : 3o-— ee 

oon A a Se ond aw oa¢ eg oo oeY 

Bao ARO Zoe BaOm nO == =a ZRE 
Hudson and Manhattan.......... 2,032,250 Not rep. 15,847,651 $855,936 $313,938 $729,891 $669,493 $60. 308 
Interborough Rapid Transit— : e wa 

Subway IDNPRNGN Soyo bom ed neo 16,163,787 No record 81,626,109 4,217,187 1,057,829  —- WORSE ~ * ree eee 

‘ Elevated Division Dee eta ay ++ 16,950,086 No record 78,832,706 4,026,363 1,660,744 4,560,466 2 77} ‘2343 1.789.223 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Companies 19,892.435 34,286,422 110,895,553 5,735,931 3,373,713 361,158 2,135,590 1.586.547 "548°642 
Metropolitan Street, Receivers.... 9,595,060 31,206,459  +68,173,952 3,503,711 *2'137,885 313,654 *1.093.447 651,393 *442'053 
Third Avenue, Receiver.......... 1,662,896 2,312,509 13,170,935 936,323 *471,104 67,032 *399,148 97.972 301.176 
Westies, INCA Gouopna, ganocnec 2,405,741 5,413,687 11,140,968 600,124 * 470,186 29,058 *101,653 57761 *43°999 
Coney Island and Brooklyn...... 1,297,846 1,110,468 6,221,948 304,534 218,395 24.261 71177 82/068 10.890 
ream al tT otal say. aliee deceives 78,127,801 83,151,139 426,702,383 $22,305,683 $12,099,705 $1,424,818 $9,365,053  $6.279.020 3.086.939 
365,953 .279,020 $3,086,932 

*No charge for depreciation. +Revised from figures of 32,78 ransfers ¢ 3,197,63 7 ass g ; i $6 

eC ' : gures of 31,182,780 transfers and 68,197,631 fare passengers. Certain passengers at 61 ce 22,9° 
are counted as two-fare passengers hy the company—at 4% cents and at 2 cents In this summary the second portions at aoa ieee oN et 
transfers. Similarly, 0 cent fare passengers (reported as 681) are included with transfers. ¥ iat eet 


while boarding or alighting from the cars would be ma- 
terially decreased, but the increase in the number of acci- 
dents has more than kept pace with the increase in the 
number of passengers carried. The cost of these two 
classes of accidents, however, has been somewhat reduced. 

“Twelve fatal accidents occurred in the year, a smaller 
number than in any previous year since 1903, and, possibly, 
smaller than in any earlier year, We have not compiled 
statistics on the subject for the years before 1903. 

“In March we sold to Harris, Forbes & Company $5,000,- 
000 of our new bonds at 97 and interest. With the proceeds 
we took up the short-term bonds of July 1, 1900, amounting 
to $3,151,000, and paid our floating debt, which was in the 
shape of unsecured promissory notes to Cleveland banks, 


First District of New York. Included in the grand total 
are the returns of all companies reporting, including a 
number whose detail figures are not given in the table 
published herewith. 


Liverpool Corporation Tramways 


The annual report of the Liverpool Corporation Tram- 
ways for the calendar year 1911 shows a total revenue of 
£634,906, operating expenses of £410,563 and net earnings 
of £224,343. The net earnings were apportioned as fol- 
lows: Interest, £50,109; sinking fund and repayment of 
loans, £509,502; reserve, renewal and depreciation account 
£76,488; contribution in aid of taxes, £38,244. -The net 
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profit for the year amounted to £114,732, an increase of 
£16,466 over 1910. The number of passengers carried was 
128,625,374, an increase of 2.5 per cent compared with IQIO. 
The mileage was 12,399,460, an increase of 1.3 per cent over 
1910. The gross earnings increased 2.3 per cent. The 
average earnings per car mile increased from 11.42d. (22.84 
cents) im 1910 to 11.64d. (23.28 cents) in 1911. The traffic 
receipts and car-mile earnings, together with the passengers 
carried, are the highest recorded in Liverpool. Since April 
16 tramway service with first-class cars has been in opera- 
. tion with successful financial results. Beginning July 21 

1911, the tramways committee decided to grant ts. (24 
cents) per week merit pay to all motormen and conductors 
for each five years’ satisfactory service instead of ten years 
as previously. 


Burlington (Vt.) Traction Company.—The Burlington 
Traction Company will make a new issue of $500,000 of 
bonds, of which $200,000 will be used to buy the property 
of the Vergennes Power Company, $150,000 to take up bonds 
due in 1913, and the remaining $150,000 to be held in re- 
serve. The power plant of the Vergennes Power Company 
is expected to be ready to furnish power to the Burlington 
Traction Company some time in May. It was built by a 
number of individual stockholders of the Burlington Trac- 
tion Company. 


Clarksville Railway & Light Company, Clarksville, Tenn. 
—The controlling interest in the Clarksville Railway & 
Light Company has been purchased by Montgomery, 
Clothier & Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Denver (Col.) City Tramway.—The Denver City Tram- 
way has called for payment at 105 and interest on May 15, 
1912, at the office of the International Trust Company, Den- 
ver, Col., $47,000 of first mortgage-5 per cent gold bonds 
of the company, dated 1903. 

Federal Utilities, Inc... New York, N. Y.—Albert H. Wig- 
gin, president of the Chase National Bank, and Charles A. 
Sabin, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company, have 
been elected directors of the Federal Utilities, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Crawfordsville & Western Traction Com- 
pany, Crawfordsville, Ind—The property of the Indian- 
apolis, Crawfordsville & Western Traction Company, which 
was sold under foreclosure on April 5, 1912, to Joseph T. 
Elliott & Sons, Indianapolis, Ind., was formerly trans- 
ferred on April 27, 1912, to the Indianapolis, Crawfords- 
ville & Danville Electric Railway, the incorporation of 
which was noted in the ELecrric Ramway JourNat of April 
27, 1912. 

Indiana Union Traction Company, Anderson, Ind.—At 
the postponed meetings of the stockholders of the Indiana 
Union Traction Company and the Union Traction Company 
of Indiana on April 25, 1912, the plan to consolidate the 
two companies and to scale down their capital was carried 
by a large majority. Under an agreement reached on April 
24, by attorneys, in the injunction suit filed in the federal 
court in Indianapolis, to prevent the merger of the com- 
panies, the consummation of the merger is prohibited, pend- 
ing a hearing on May 2, 1912, on the request for an injunc- 
tion. The officers of the two companies are enjoined from 
signing any documents closing the consolidation and from 
filing any such documents. The meeting to elect officers 
for the consolidated company is set for May 14, 1912. 

Jackson Railway & Light Company, Jackson, Miss.—It 
is reported that Kelsey, Brewer & Company, Chicago, IIL, 
have secured control of the Jackson Railway & Light Com- 
pany through the purchase of the holdings of S. T. Carnes, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, and Frank G. 
Jones, Memphis, Tenn., who was president of the Jackson 
Electric Railway, Light & Power Company, the predeces- 
sor of the Jackson Railway & Light Company. 

Manhattan & Jamaica Railway, Patchogue, N. Y.—The 
Manhattan & Jamaica Railway was incorporated on April 
30, 1912, at Albany, N. Y., with a capital stock of $300,000, 
and will take over the property of the South Shore Trac- 
tion Company, which will be sold at private sale with the 
consent of the present interests in the company. The 
property of the South Shore Traction Company has been in 
the hands of Paul T. Brady and Willard B. King as receivers 
for some time. 
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Middlesex & Boston Street Railway, Newtonville, Mass. 
Se Or, the purpose of carrying out its consolidation plan 
with the Lexington & Boston Street Railway, the Middlesex 
& Boston Street Railway has petitioned the Railroad Com- 
mission for authority to issue 5,250 additional shares of 
capital stock to be exchanged for those of the Middlesex 
& Boston Street Railway on a share for share basis. 


Omaha & Council Bluffs Railway & Bridge Company, 
Omaha, Neb.—Hayden, Stone & Company, Boston, Mass., 
and New York, N. Y., are placing at par and interest $190,- 
000 of first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds of 
the Omaha & Council Bluffs Railway & Bridge Company, 
dated 1902 and due on Jan. 1, 1928. The authorized issue 
is $2,000,000 and of this amount $1,720,000 is outstanding. 

Pawcatuck Valley Street Railway, Westerly, R. I.—The 
Pawcatuck Valley Street Railway, unable to meet an acci- 
dent judgment of $15,000 which, on appeal, was recently 
upheld by the highest court of the State, has confessed in- 
voluntary bankruptcy. 


Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—The stockhold- 
ers of the Philadelphia Company, which controls the Pitts- 
burgh Railways, at a meeting on April 29, 1912, author- 
ized an increase in the capital stock of the company from 
$48,400,000 to $73,400,000 and an increase in the indebted- 
ness of the company to tthe amount of $10,000,000, by the 
issuance of 5 per cent debentures, convertible at the option 
of the holder into cumulative preferred shares of the com- 
pany. It is intended to issue the new stock only as con- 
ditions warrant. The new stock is all to be 6 per cent 
preferred. Six million dollars of the new stock is to be 
offered to the holders of the existing 5 per cent non-cumu- 
lative preferred shares. Of the other $19,000,000 which has 
been authorized, $10,000,000 is to be set aside to convert 
the $10,000,000 debentures which were authorized at the 
meeting. The remaining $9,000,000 is to be held in the 
treasury. The proceeds from the $10,000,000 of debentures 
will provide working capital which will be used for exten- 
sions and improvements. . 

Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, Portland, 
Ore.—The Portland Railway, Light & Power Company 
has decided to issue $5,000,000 of two-year 5 per cent gold 
notes to be dated May 1, 1912, and expire on May 1, 1914. 
They will be redeemable at 100 and accrued interest upon 
sixty days’ notice on or after Nov. 1, 1912. The notes will 
be secured by deposit of the entire issue of $5,000,000 of the 
first mortgage sinking fund thirty-year gold bonds of the 
Mount Hood Railway & Power Company, due in 1937, and 
the entire capital stock of the Mount Hood Railway & 
Power Company. 

St. Albans (Vt.) Street Railway.—The property of the 
St. Albans Street Railway was sold under foreclosure on 
April 27, 1912, to Walter R. Dame, Canton, Mass., for $50,- 
000, the upset price. 

San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal. 
—The Smith-Tevis-Hanford Company, New York, N. Y., 
recently offered for subscription at 93% and interest, yield- 
ing about 5% per cent, the unsold portion of a block of 
$1,500,000 of general consolidated mortgage sinking fund 5 
per cent bonds of the San Francisco, Oakland & San José 
Consolidated Railway, dated 1908 and due May, 1938, but re- 
deemable on any interest date at 102% and interest. The 
total authorized issue is $7,500,000. Of this amount $3,000,- 
000 is outstanding and $4,500,000 is reserved to retire under- 
lying bonds. 

San José (Cal.) Terminal Railway.—The San José Ter- 
minal Railway has filed a mortgage to the Garden City 
Bank & Trust Company, San José, Cal., as trustee, to se- 
cure an issue of $1,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds dated March 
16, 1912. The company was incorporated in California on 
March 16, 1912, and has begun the construction of its pro- 
posed road. 

United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md.— 
The United Railways & Electric Company has declared an 
jnitial dividend of 75 cents per share, or 1% per cent, on the 
$15,000,000 of common stock of the company, payable on 
May 10, 1912, to holders of record of May 2. 

United Railways, St. Louis, Mo.—It is understood that 
the North American Company, which controls the United 
Railways, is considering a plan to refinance the United 
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Railways which will provide for a consolidated mortgage 
and the retirement of all the outstanding bond issues. The 
present bonded indebtedness of the company aggregates 
$56,000,000, and of this amount $5,000,000 will become due 
within the next fifteen months and additional bonds will 
mature in 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1918. The general 
mortgage 4’s, of which there are outstanding more than 
$30,000,000, do not mature until 1934. 

Westchester Street Railroad, White Plains, N. Y.—The 
Public Service Commission of the Second District of New 
York has authorized the Westchester Street Railroad to 
issue its common capital stock to the amount of $434,000, 
the proceeds to be used to purchase parts of the Tarry- 
town, White Plains & Mamaroneck Railroad, now a part 
of the Westchester Street Railroad system, and for the nec- 
essary expenses attendant upon the purchase of this prop- 
erty. The commission has also authorized the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad to acquire and hold all 
the capital stock of the Westchester Street Railroad. The 
Westchester Street Railroad is also authorized to make a 
mortgage upon all its property, rights and franchises and 
secure the issue of bonds to the amount of $2,000,000 and 
to issue presently its thirty-year gold bonds to be sold at 
par and the proceeds to be used to pay for the acquisition 
of property and to improve the operating facilities of the 
company. 

West Penn Traction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—The 
holders of the common stock of the West Penn Traction 
Company voted on April 24, 1912, to accept the proposal of 
the American Water Works & Guarantee Company to or- 
ganize a new company to be called the West Penn Traction 
& Water Power Company and to exchange the stock of the 
West Penn Traction Company for the stock of the new 
company, as outlined in the ELecrric RAirway JourNAL of 
March 23, 1912, page 480. The West Penn Traction & 
Water Power Company is to be capitalized at $27,000,000, of 
which $6,750,000 is to be preferred stock. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 


AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO RAILROAD. 


; Gross Operating Net Fixed Net 
Period Earnings. Expenses. Earnings. Charges. Surplus. 
ims Mar. \7t2 $133,523 $79,693 $53,831 $36,935 $16,896 
Tyee fe os | 122,679 74,913 47,766 35,948 11,818 


BROCKTON & PLYMOUTH STREET RAILWAY. 


Im. Feb. 712 $6,883 $5,971 $912 $1,048 $136 

4 fee 11 6.421 6,258 162 1.101 939 
CAPE BRETON ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

im., Feb., 12 $23,693 $15,356 $8,337 $5,636 2,701 

pes "11 22083 14,213 7°870 57655 2/216 
DALLAS ELECTRIC CORPORATION. 

Im. Feb, 712 $129,751 $82,315 $47,436 © $24,019 «($23,417 
DEIN EEE 119,965 82,937. 37,027. ~—S=«20,920 16,108 
EL PASO ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

Im. Feb. 12 $61,644 $32,257 $29,387 «$7,128 «$22,259 
ie 11 54°850 32,624 22226 6,766 15,459 
GALVESTON ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

Im, Feb, 12 $30,065 $19,763 $6,118 $8,754 $2,848 
1 ‘ 11 25,696 | 17,878 5,246 6,787 1,030 
HOUGHTON COUNTY TRACTION COMPANY, 

im., Feb., 12 $21,970 $14,384 $7,586 $5,227 2,360 
1“ 4 11 20,567 15,442 5,125 5,260 : “133 
MONTREAL STREET RAILWAY, 

Im., Mar. ’12 $427,664 $270,968 $156,696 $55,521 $101,178 
tion ae 11 371,993 234/484. 137,508 46,423 : 01,086 
SAVANNAH ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

Im. Feb., 12 $56,440 $40,572 $15,868 $15,865 4 
pie 11 51,301 36,074 15,227 15,220 
SEATTLE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
1m., Feb, ’12 $413,838 $269,117 $144,721 — $85.385 59,33 
theca Y 428,558 266.237 162/321 er iis wate 

TAMPA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

Im. Feb, 12 $59,659 $30,603 $29,057 4,675 $24,382 
qo egy 57,335  29'830 27°55 pa eae 
TWIN CITY RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY, 

1m., Mar., *12 $659,567 $349,378 $310,189 143,079 167,1 

if "m1 “easiigs "3ae\2sa “a0601a “iagoye. aeetaae 
ay ae 12 1,911,611 1,055,061 856,551 426:238 -430°313 
3 11 1,821,039 "970,531 += 850,508 +~—«-420.238 +~—s- 430270 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Riding on Rear Platform Prohibited on Indiana Road 


Alexander Shane, general manager of the Indianapolis, 
Columbus & Southern Traction Company, Columbus, Ind., 
issued the following notice recently to employees in regard 
to not permitting passengers to ride on the rear platforms 
of cars: 

“The rear platforms of cars are designed for a passage- 
way to and from the car only and the platform is not in- 
tended for the accommodation of passengers in transit and 
should not be obstructed by persons standing or packages 
piled on it. 

“The practice of many persons riding on the rear plat- 
form has become chronic. They are continually in the 
way of the conductor and are a menace to the safety of 
passengers generally. A very large percentage of the 
accidents about cars are in the vicinity of the rear plat- 
form and some of the most serious are due to the person 
riding on the rear platform. I desire to break this up as 
much as possible and want every employee on the road to 
co-operate in this matter. 

“Employees who ride on cars should go inside when there 
is room and the conductor will urge passengers to go inside. 
I am having cards printed and will put them up in the rear 
of all cars, and when a passenger is inclined to persist in 
remaining on the rear platform the conductor is requested 
to call his attention to this card and explain that it is re- 
quested by the management and it is to the patron’s inter- 
est as long as there is room inside of the car to ride there. 
This will reduce the number of accidents and once the habit 
is broken up the public will be better satisfied. 

“There will be times when it will not be practicable to 
enforce this rule, but I do not want a conductor to omit an 
opportunity to enforce the rule when it is possible to do so. 
I appreciate that this is going to be a difficult task and 
nothing but persistent effort will. bring about the desired 
result.” 

The poster which has been hung in its cars by the com- 
pany reads as follows: 

“No smoking. 

“Do not try to get on or off a moving car. 

“Passengers are not allowed to stand in the vestibule 
when there is room inside the car. 

“The company is not responsible for articles left on car. 

“Packages must not be left in the vestibule. 

“Conductors are requested to enforce this rule.” 


Reduction in Price of Week-End Tickets.—The Northern 
Electric Railway, Chico, Cal. has announced that, com- 
mencing on May 18, 1912, it will reduce the price of week- 
end excursion tickets good over its lines. 

Additional Service Between Galveston and Houston.— 
Four additional sidings are being installed between Hous- 
ton and Galveston, Tex., by the Galveston-Houston Elec- 
tric Railway, and on Sundays and holidays a thirty-minute 
service will be established between the cities. 

Carnations as Easter Greetings——Easter greetings were 
presented by the Menominee & Marinette Light & Traction 
Company, Menominee, Mich., in the form of carnations. 
Each lady who entered one of the company’s cars in 
Menominee or Marinette during church time on Easter Sun- 
day was presented with a blossom as the conductor collected 
the fare. 

Strike Trouble in Milwaukee.—Some of the trainmen on 
city lines of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., struck on April 290. Reports from 
Milwaukee say that about fifty men went out on strike, but 
that their places were filled quickly and traffic was delayed 
only about ten minutes on one or two of the lines. In the 
expectation of trouble the company had prepared itself by 
the selection of men to keep the cars in operation. 

Complaint About Transfers Filed with Pennsylvania 
Commission.—I' rank E. Trainer, Trainer, Pa., filed a com- 
plaint with the State Railroad Commission at Harrisburg 
charging the Southern Pennsylvania Traction Company 
with discrimination in transfer privileges. The points at 
issue are that the company gives a transfer from the upper 
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section of the city, which becomes invalid at the city line 


on the Wilmington division, while on the Marcus Hook line 


the same privilege is extended a much longer distance to 
the terminus at Marcus Hook. 


Change in Fare on Penn Yan, Keuka Park & Branchport 
Railway.—Effective on May 15, 1912, the Penn Yan, Keuka 
Park & Branchport Railway, Penn Yan, N. Y., will be di- 
vided into four zones, instead of three zones as heretofore. 
The fare between any two points in a zone will be 5 cents. 
Monthly school commutation ticket books, each containing 
sufficient coupons for one round trip between points traveled 
for each school day, will be sold for 2! cents per coupon. 
Heretofore such transportation has been sold for $1.25 per 
book, good for travel between any two points in a zone. 

Freight Service in Worcester.—The committee on street 
railways of the City Council of Worcester, Mass., has voted 
to recommend to the City Council the adoption of orders 
which will give the city solicitor the required authority to 
ask the Supreme Court to interpret the act under which 
electric railway freight franchises are now granted. The 
Railroad Commission contends that under the act it cannot 
grant a limited franchise and has, as a result. granted an 
unlimited franchise in Worcester. The Worcester Con- 
solidated Street Railway expects to establish freight service 
in Worcester by July 1, ror. 

Writ Asked to Compel Reduction in Fare.—Application 
was made to Justice Stapleton in the Supreme Court, 
Brooklyn, on April 209, 1912, for a peremptory writ of 
mandamus to compel the Bridge Operating Company to 
obey a recent order of the Public Service Commission to 
reduce the single fare over the Williamsbuig Bridge from 
3 cents to 2 cents and to issue three tickets for 5 cents. 
The order of the commission was made effective on April 
22, 1912. Justice Stapleton has directed the Bridge Oper- 
ating Company to show cause within ten days why a per- 
emptory writ of mandamus should not be issued. 

Trafic Studies by Council Committees in Chicago.— 
Chairman Block of the new committee on local transpor- 
tation of the City Council of Chicago, Ill, has named Al- 
dermen Fisher. Bergen and Carr as a sub-committee to 
investigate conditions of traffic on the elevated lines and 
make recommendations for improvements. Chairman 
Block of the committee and Alderman Lipps will compose 
two of a sub-committee of three to consider new through 
routes for the improvement of traffic on the surface rail- 
ways. Aldermen Schultz, Healy and Twigg have been 
named as members of a sub-committee to consider systems 
of street-crossing signals with a view to promoting traffic 
conditions and lessening accidents at busy corners. Chair- 
man Block has outlined a new program for handling serv- 
ice complaints. He said recently: “I intend to appoint a 
sub-committee for each section of the city to receive and 
take care of the car service complaints in the various parts 
of the city. Any citizen may make such complaints either 
to the alderman of his ward or to the members of the sub- 
committee. The complaints will go from our committee 
to the traction expert and thence to the companies.” 

Advertising on Letterheads—The Cleveland & Erie 
Railway has adopted the practice of printing short adver- 
tisements about its own property on the back of its letter- 
heads so arranged that when the letters are opened by the 
persons to whom they are addressed the advertisement is 
the first thing brought to the attention of the recipient. 
One advertisement appears on each letterhead. The fol- 
lowing advertisements printed in red ink appear on the 
small letterheads of the company so arranged typographi- 
cally that they occupy a space about 2% in. wide by 1% in. 
high: “Manufacturers and merchants of all classes of the 
business world are hunting for the speediest delivery of 
their goods and recognize in the electric railroad the solu- 
tion of this problem. Daily freight service and hourly ex- 
press service.” “Interline tickets on sale at agencies to 
all points on the following lines: Buffalo & Lake Erie 
Traction Company, Chautauqua Steamboat Company, 
Chautauqua Traction Company, Cleveland & Erie Railway, 
International Railway, Jamestown, Chautauqua & Lake 
Erie Railway, Meadville & Cambridge Springs Street Rail- 
way. Purchase through tickets and have baggage checked 
free of charge and travel with twentieth century comfort. 
See agents for further information.” 
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Personal Mention 


r Mr. T. C. Cherry has resigned as general manager of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Railway to become connected with 
Allen & Peck, Inc. A biography anda portrait of Mr. 


Cherry were published in the Exrrcrric Rattway JouRNAL 
for March 23, 1012. 


Mr. A. W. White has been appointéd chief engineer of 
the Norwich & Westerly Traction Company, Norwich, 
Conn., succeeding Mr. J. Rowley, resigned. Mr. White has 
been connected with the Connecticut Company at Daniel- 
son, Conn., for the last eighteen years. 

Mr. Leonard A. Jansen has resigned as superintendent of 
construction of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Jansen was in the employ 
of the company for twenty-five ‘years, with the exception 
of three years during which he served as member of the 
board of public works from the south side. 

Mr. P. B. Sawyer, general manager and purchasing agent 
of the Union Electric Company, Dubuque, la.,. was elected 
president of the Iowa State Electrical Association at the 
annual convention of the association held at Des Moines, 
Ta., April 24 and 25, 1912. A short biography of Mr. Saw- 
yer was published in the Erecrric Rattway JournaL of 
Dec, 2, Tort. 


Mr. J. C. Ferritor was appointed superintendent of the 
Illinois Traction System, effective on April 20, 1912, with 
headquarters at ‘Springfield, Ill., and will have jurisdiction 
over the Illinois Central Traction, the Bloomington, De- 
catur & Champaign North, the Peoria, Bloomington & 
Champaign, the Springfield & Northeastern and the Peoria, 
Lincoln & Springfield divisions. 

Mr. S. G. McMeen, Chicago, Ill., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Columbus Railway & Light Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to succeed Mr. Robert E. Sheldon, who pre- 
sented his resignation to the board of directors on April 
30, 1912, to take effect at once. Mr. McMeen was formerly 
president of the Mount Hood Railway & Power Company, 
Portland, Ore., and had previously been identified with 
other properties in which E. W. Clark & Company, Phil- 
adelphia, are interested. 

Mr. H. H. Adams, who resigned as superintendent of roll- 
ing stock and shops, New York (N. Y.) Railways, in January 
of this year, has entered the organization of Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, where he will pay special attention to the subject 
of car design and car maintenance. This is a subject which, 
in the opinion of the members of the firm, is of growing 
importance on electric railway properties. A biographical 
sketch of Mr. Adams was published in the issue of this 
paper for Jan. 27, 1912. 

Mr. George S. Haley has resigned as general manager 
of the Rutland Railway, Light & Power Company, Rutland, 
Vt., to become connected with the Electric Bond & Share 
Company interests. Mr. Haley went to Rutland from 
New Orleans, La., in 1901, as manager of the Rutland City 
Electric Company. He remained in this capacity until this 
company sold its interests to the Rutland Railway, Light 
& Power Company, which merged with it the Chittenden 
Power Company, the People’s Gas Company and the Rut- 
land Street Railway and made Mr. Haley general manager. 

Mr. James F, Hamilton has resigned as general super- 
intendent of the United Traction Company, Albany, N. Y.., 
to become general manager of the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Railway, succeeding Mr. T. C. Cherry, resigned. Mr. 
Hamilton has been connected with the United Traction 
Company since November, 1911. He was previously in the 
employ of the Schenectady Railway, having become con- 
nected with the company in May, 1902, as assistant super- 
intendent. He was subsequently appointed superintendent 
of transportation of the company. Mr. Hamilton was also in 
the employ of the operating department of the International 
Traction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., for six years. 

Mr, Robert E, Sheldon has resigned as president of the 
Columbus Railway & Light Company, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Mr. S. G. McMeen, Chicago, Ill., has been elected to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Sheldon has been connected for almost 
thirty years in an official capacity as director and as vice- 
president and as president of the Columbus Consolidated 
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Street Railway, Columbus Street Railway, Columbus Rail- 
way and the Columbus Railway & Light Company. For 
fourteen years he has been president of the Columbus Street 
Railway, the Columbus Railway and the Columbus Rail- 
way & Light Company. Mr. Sheldon announced that he 
intended to withdraw from his official connection with the 
company about a year ago, stating that as soon as the 
directors could find a satisfactory successor he would 
present his resignation. 


Mr. Harry E. Riggs, of the Riggs & Sherman Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, consulting engineers, has been appointed to 
the chair of railroad engineering in the University ol 
Michigan. From 1886 to 1890 Mr. Riggs was engaged in 
railway construction and maintenance of way engineering 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad and from 
1890 to 1896 he was chief engineer of the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor & Northern Michigan Railroad, now the Ann Arbor 
Railroad, in charge of change of grade, new construction, 
docks and general revision of the line. From that time to 
the present he has been senior member of the Riggs & 
Sherman Company, consulting engineers, who have super- 
vised the construction of about 400 miles of electric and 
steam railway and have designed and built water works, 
sewage disposal plants and sewers in Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and West Virginia. Mr. Riggs will retire from the 
Riggs & Sherman Company, which will be succeeded by 
the W. J. Sherman Company. 

Mr. Franz von Schilling has resigned from the Virginia 
Railway & Power Company, which operates in Richmond, 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., to become general manager 
of the Hagerstown (Md.) Railway and the Frederick (Md.) 
Railroad, which operate about 90 miles of electric railway 
in Frankfort and Washington Counties, Md., and in the 
cities of Frederick and Hagerstown. Mr, von Schilling was 
connected with the office of the president of the Virginia 
Railway & Power Company, and before that was general 
manager of the Newport News & Old Point Railway & 
Electric Company. He entered the employ of the prede- 
cessor of the Newport News & Old Point Railway & Elec- 
tric Company in 1898 as a collector with the Chesapeake 
Light Company, Newport News, and when this company 
was taken over by Mr. W. J. Payne and his associates, Mr. 
von Schilling was appointed as a clerk in the Hampton 
office and later was advanced to chief clerk under Mr. Segar 
Whiting, who at that time was auditor. In 1809 Mr. von 
Schilling was appointed general auditor, and when the 
properties of the Citizens’ Railway & Electric Company and 
the Gas Company of Newport News were purchased, he was 
made general auditor. In February, 1911, he was appointed 
general manager of the Newport News & Old Point Rail- 
way & Electric Company. 

Mr. C. D. Cass, general manager of the Waterloo, Cedar 
Falls & Northern Railway, Waterloo, Ia., was elected pres- 
ident of the Iowa Street & Interurban 
tion at the annual conven- 
tion held April 25, 26 and 
27, 1912, at Des Moines, 
Ia. Mr. Cass was born on 
June 23, 1870, at Summer, 
Ia. He was graduated in 
law at Drake University in 
1900 and was admitted to 
the bar in the same year. 
Mr. Cass never practised 
law, but began service with 
the Waterloo, Cedar Falls 
& Northern Railway as a 
trainman. After serving as 
trainmaster, superintendent, 
general passenger agent 
and general superintendent 
he was made general man- 
ager of the company in Ca DaGass 
1905. The company of 
which Mr. Cass is general manager operates about 90 miles 
of electric railway, connecting Waterloo, Cedar Fails, Glas- 
gow, Denver, Denver Junction and Waverly. 

Mr. William D. Weaver has retired as active editor of 
the Electrical World, but will retain his connection with the 
paper as consulting editor. The editorial direction of the 
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paper will be in the hands ohh Des EAL S. McAllister and 
\ir. Frank F. Fowle, the present associate editors. Mr. 
Weaver was graduated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1876 and served in the navy for the twelve follow- 
ing consecutive years except for one year’s leave of absence 
in 1884. During that year he studied electricity and con- 
ducted some investigations in the electrical laboratory of 
the Sorbonne in Paris and in the School of Electrical 
Engineering in London. In 1883 he accompanied the first 
Greely relief expedition to the Arctic. He resigned from 
the navy in 1892 and engaged in electrical manutacturing 
for a year, but in 1893 he became editor of the Electrical 
IVorld, then published by the W. J. Johnston Company. 
In 1896, with the aid of Mr. James H. McGraw, he founded 
the American Electrician, but in 1899, when the Electrical 
World and the Electrical Engineer were consolidated by the 
McGraw Publishing Company, he became editor of the 
combined paper. This position he has held continuously 
ever since. A luncheon to signalize his retirement from 
the active editorial direction of the Electrical World was 
tendered Mr. Weaver by his immediate friends and asso- 
ciates of the McGraw Publishing Company on April 29, 
1912, at the Engineers’ Club, New York. 


OBITUARY 


Albert Baldwin, who was a director of the New Orleans 
(La.) Railways before the property of the company was 
taken over by the New Orleans Railway & Light Company, 
is dead. 

Hinsdill Parsons, vice-president and general counsel of 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., died on 
April 28, 1912, from injuries which he sustained earlier in 
the day in an automobile accident near Albany, N. Y. Mr. 
Parsons was born in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., on Feb. 10, 1864. 
He was educated at Trinity College and at the Albany Law 
School. In 1889 he was appointed patent attorney for the 
Walter S. Wood Harvester Company, at Hoosick Falls. He 
became associated with the General Electric Company in 
1894 as counsel, and in May, 19001, was elected vice-president 
of the company. Mr. Parsons was formerly president and 
a director of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Railway, and at the 
time of his death was president of the Schenectady Electric 
Illuminating Company and the Mohawk Gas Company and 
a director of the Electric Bond & Share Company, New 
York, N. Y., and the Washington Water Power Company, 
Spokane, Wash., and the Schenectady Power Company. 
He is survived by his wife, who is a sister of Mr. Anson 
W. Burchard, who is assistant to Mr. Charles A. Coffin, 
president of the General Electric Company. 

James Rawle, president of The J]. G. Brill Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home in Bryn Mawr on April 
30, 1912. Mr. Rawle was born in Lancaster, Pa., on Nov. 
15, 1842, and was graduated and received the degree of 
B. A. from the University of Pennsylvania in 1861. He 
studied civil engineering, and from 1862 to 1865 was en- 
gaged in the practice of civil enginéering with the engineer- 
ing department of the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad. In 
1872 he became a partner with the late James G. Brill and 
George M. Brill in the firm of J. G. Brill & Company, which 
manufactured railway cars. The firm was incorporated in 
1887 under the name of The J. G. Brill Company, and Mr. 
Rawle was elected secretary and treasurer. In 1006 he suc- 
ceeded to the office of president following the death of G. 
Martin Brill. Owing to his rugged health he was able to be 
active in the conduct of the affairs of the company until 
very recently. Mr. Rawle was a man of great executive 
ability and excellent judgment, and his loss will be keenly 
felt not only by the management of the large industry of 
which he has been an important part in the upbuilding, but 
by a very large circle of friends as well. He was also a man 
of the world in the best sense of the term. His kindly 
disposition and broad views of affairs and his love of justice 
made him deservedly popular, and his clear mind and exec- 
utive and financial ability were important factors in the 
development of The J. G. Brill Company to its present im- 
portant position. Mr. Rawle was a member of many social 
clubs, a director of several financial institutions, and a 
member and trustee of several philanthropic institutions. 
His son, Edward P. Rawle, is assistant treasurer and 
director of The J. G. Brill Company, 
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Construction News 


f Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 

An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously re- 
ported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 
*Anaheim City & Interurban Railway, Anaheim, Cal— 
Application for a charter has been made in California by 
this company to build an electric railway between Los An- 


geles, Fullerton, Orange and Sana Ana. Capital stock, 
$500,000. Among those interested are: William Gerdes, 
South Los Angeles Street, Anaheim, and W. FE. Jones, 
Anaheim, ; 


“Jacksonville, McRae & Northern Railway, Jacksonville, 
Ga.—Chartered in Georgia to build a steam or electric rail- 
way from Jacksonville to Dublin, via Telfair, Montgomery 
and Laurens Counties. Capital stock, $50,000. , 

Manhattan & Jamaica Railway, Patchogue, N. Y.—Char- 
tered in New York on April 30 to take over the property 
of the South Shore Traction Company now in the hands of 
receivers, which will be sold at private sale to the Man- 
hattan & Jamaica Railroad with the consent of the present 
owners of the South Shore Traction Company. Capital 
stock, $300,000. Directors: J. S. Stetson, G. J. Brigham, 
Brooklyn; W. D. Sloane, A. G. Hume, H. B. Weaver, W. 
R. Wallace, A. H. Flint, H. W. Maloney, New York, and 
C. W. McChesney, Amityville, N. Y. 

*Kingston (N. C.) Terminal Company.—Incorporated in 
North Carolina to build 5-mile electric railway in Kingston. 
Capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: D. F. Wooten, H. H. 
McCoy, C. H. Foy, Kingston, and H. C. Riley, Philadelphia. 

*Wadesboro (N. C.) Street Railway.—Chartered in North 
Carolina to build an electric railway in Wadesboro. Cap- 
ital stock, $5,000, to be increased to $125,000. Incorporators: 
Charles E. Johnson, Raleigh, James A. Hardison, Thomas 
BR. Joges, W. BR: TP: Bennett, fr, H. W. IL. Littel, U. B. 
Blalock, F. M. Hightower, Fred J. Cox, C. W. Thomas and 
R. B. Medley, Wadesboro. 

*Citizens & Taxpayers’ Two Cent Fare Rapid Transit 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—Chartered at Columbus to 
operate in Cleveland at a fare of 2 cents. Capital stock, 
$10,000. Incorporators: J. J. Houska, H. Lieberman, Harry 
C. Burnet, Charles J. Thuer and Frank Pearce. 

Seattle, Kenwood & Lake Forest Railroad, Seattle, Wash. 
—Application for a charter has been made by this company 
in Washington to build an electric railway to connect Seat- 
tle, Bothell, Tolt, Kenwood and Lake Forest Park. Among 
those interested are: Clyde C. Chittenden, S. A. Rosenvelt 
and Homer L. Hillman, Seattle. [E. R. J., April 20, ’12.] 

*Wenatchee Valley Railway, Wenatchee, Wash.—Appli- 
cation for a charter has been made in Washington by this 
company to build an electric railway in Chelan and Doug- 
las counties, with numerous branch lines. Capital stock, 
$15,000. Incorporators: J. H. Spencer, Tacoma, J. Ver- 
milya and J. W. Quigg, Wenatchee. 


FRANCHISES 


Irondale, Ala—The Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, has received a franchise in Iron- 
dale. Work will soon be begun by the company on the 
extension of the Gate City line in Birminghain to Iron- 
dale. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala—Robert Jemison, president of the Tus- 
caloosa Light & Ice Plant, has asked the Commissioners 
of Tuscaloosa for a franchise to build an electric railway 
in that place. [E. R. J., Mar. 30, ’12.] 

Fresno, Cal—The Fresno Traction Company has re- 
ceived a franchise from the City Trustees and Supervisors 
along Olive Avenue in Fresno. 

Denver, Col—The Denver & Interurban Railroad has 
asked the Aldermen for a franchise to extend its line from 
Clay Street through Platt Park addition, Denver, and 
River Front addition to Highlands. 

Oakville, Conn.—The Connecticut Company has asked 
the Board of Works for permission to lay double tracks 
through Oakville. 
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Rockford, Ill—The Rockford City Traction Company 
has asked the Council for a franchise to build a double- 
track line through Rockford. A. A. Anderson is interested. 
[Boho eapril 1,212] 

Brandon, Man.—James D. McGregor, Brandon, has re- 
ceived a thirty-year franchise from the Aldermen to build 
an electric railway in Brandon. The power will be sup- 
plied by the Electric Light & Power Company. [E. R. J, 
March 2, ’12,] 

Springfield, Mass——The Springfield Street Railway has 
asked the Aldermen for a franchise to extend its St. James 
Avenue line in Springfield. 

Coldwater, Mich.—The Battle Creek, Coldwater & South- 
ern Railway, Battle Creek, has received a thirty-year fran- 
chise from the Trustees in Coldwater. This 28-mile rail- 
way will connect Battle Creek, Coldwater, Beadle Lake 
and Camden. A. C, Kingman, president. [E. R. J., April 
20, *12.] 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The Kansas City, Clay County & St. 
Joseph Railway has received a franchise from the County 
Court to enter St. Joseph by what is known as the Eleventh 
Street extension. George S. Beardsley, Kansas City, is in- 
terested: i. Re we, April 2o. rz, | 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Coney Island & Brooklyn Rail- 
road has applied to the Board of Estimate for a franchise 
to construct a surface railway along Fourth Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, from Ninth Street to Flatbush Avenue and then through 
Ashland Place to De Kalb Avenue, to Rockwell Place and 
Fulton Street, and also for the construction of a surface 
railroad along Atlantic Avenue from Franklin Avenue to 
Fourth Avenue. The first of these, it was pointed out, 
would afford a direct route from the Manhattan Bridge to 
Coney Island, and the second would convey passengers 
from the Franklin Avenue line to the commercial center 
of Brooklyn. The matter was referred to the bureau of 
franchises. 

Freeport, N. Y.—The Freeport Railroad has asked the 
Aldermen for a franchise in Freeport. This 2-mile rail- 
way will extend through Freeport. T. P. C. Forbes, Free- 
port, 1s interested. [EH Ro; “April 20; 125] 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The Syracuse Rapid Transit Company 
has asked the Common Council for a franchise to extend its 
Green Street line to Stuart Avenue, where it will join the 
present East Syracuse line. 


Ottawa, Ont.—The City Council and the Ottawa Electric 
Railway have agreed that the Preston Street extension 
shall be built as soon as the street is prepared by the city, 
that the Bank Street line shall be extended, and that a 
line shall be built on Wellington Street from Bank Street 
to Mackenzie Avenue as soon as the government gives the 
desired permission. Other proposed extensions are still 
under discussion. 

Greencastle, Pa——The Hagerstown, Greencastle & Mer- 
cersburg Railway, Middleburg, has asked the City Council 
for a franchise to build through Greencastle. The line will 
connect Hagerstown, Middleburg, Mercersburg and Green- 
castle, [fH Ri j., March 16, *12.] 

Mercer, Pa.—The Slippery Rock & Grove City Railway, 
Grove City, has received a franchise from the Supervisors 
in the townships of Mercer and Slippery Grove. The com- 
pany will soon ask for a franchise in Butler. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—The Woonsocket Street Railway has 
asked the Aldermen for a franchise to extend several of its 
lines in Woonsocket. 

Florence, S. C.—J. W. McCown, J. C. Williamson and 
associates have received a franchise from the City Council 
to build an electric railway through Florence. [E. R. J., 
April 6, ’12.] 

Terrell, Tex.—E. P. Turner, Dallas, has asked the City 
Commission for a franchise in Terrell. This proposed line 
will connect Dallas, Terrell and Tyler. [E. R. J., April 
20," 12. 

Seattle, Wash—The Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company, Seattle, has received a franchise from 
the Council to route its Fort Lawton, Ballard North and 


Ballard Beach cars over First Avenue instead of Western 
Avenue in Seattle. Wadileigh B. Drummond, Portland, is 
interested. [E.R.J., Jan. 27, 712.] 
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TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Salt River Valley Electric Railway, Phoenix, Ariz.—This 
company has begun work in Phoenix on its 60-mile line to 
connect Phoenix, Scottsdale, Tempe, Mesa, Chandler, Al- 
hambra, Glendale and Peoria. F. M. Winter, Phoenix, 
president. [E. R. J., April 27, ’12.] 

Clear Lake Railroad, Lakeport, Cal.—Plans are being 
made by this company to complete the construction of its 
24-mile line between Hopeland, Kelseyville and Lakeport 
this summer. R. D. Hatch is interested. [E. R. Jee eewro; 
eyite| 

San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga Railway, Napa, Cal.— 
This company is in the market for crossing bells. 

United Railroads, San Francisco, Cal—Plans are being 
made by this company to extend its fines in San Mateo 
down B Street to Twelfth Avenue. The company now 
asks to have $18,000 donated to build this extension. 

Tulare, Cal—Work has been begun on the electric rail- 
way between Visalia, Tulare, Lindsay and Porterville. Pre- 
liminary surveys between Tulare and Visalia have been 
completed. David Oliver, Jr., is interested. [E. R. J., 
Aprile27— 12) 

Connecticut Company, Bridgeport, Conn.—Work will be 
begun at once by this company on the extension Obits 
Brooklawn line in Bridgeport. Bids have been asked for 
the grading work, materials, etc. 

Evansville, Henderson & Owensboro Railway, Evans- 
ville, Ind.—This company has begun preliminary work at 
Henderson. It has been given a franchise for a line out- 
side the city of Henderson and expects to be awarded the 
privilege of entering the city. Rails and other material are 
new being bought. [E. R. J., April 6, ’12.] 

Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana Railway, South 
‘Bend, Ind.—It is reported that approximately $25,000 will 
be expended in improving this company’s lines and right-of- 
way in Elkhart this year. 

Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad, Fort 
Dodge, Ia.—This company plans to electrify the Crooked 
Creek line during the summer. 


Hutchinson & Western Interurban Railway, Hutchin- 
son, Kan.—Surveys have been begun by this company in 
Hutchinson on its electric railway from Hutchinson to 
Hudson, via Huntsville. C. F. Bunts, Hutchinson, is in- 
terested. [E. R. J., March 2, ’12.] 


Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, Wichita, Kan.— 
Right-of-way is being. obtained by this company between 
Newton and Goessel, a distance of 14 miles, 

Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington & Maysville Traction 
Company, Dry Ridge, Ky.—The right-of-way of this com- 
pany’s line between Dry Ridge and Owenton is being 
cleared by S. L. Clements. W. T. S. Blackburn, president 
of this company, has charge of the grading work. It will 
connect Cincinnati, Ohio and Lexington, Maysville, Louis- 
ville and Dry Ridge. [E. R. J., May 6, ’12.] 

Kentucky Central Electric Railway, Frankfort, Ky.—This 
company, which was organized to build a line from Glas- 
gow to Hodgenville, also plans to build to Monticello, via 
Burnside. [E. R. J., April 27, ’12.] 

*Henderson, Ky.—The Henderson Commercial Club has 
taken under consideration a plan to secure the construction 
of a line from Henderson to Dam 48, which is being built 
on. the Ohio River by the United States government. It is 
6 miles from Henderson. 


. Owensboro (Ky.) City Railroad.—This company will con- 
struct an extension of its Crittenden Street line in the im- 
mediate future. 


Bay State Street Railway, Boston, Mass.—This company 
has been asked to consider plans to build an extension from 
the railroad station in South Weymouth through West 
Abington to a point near Porter’s turnout in Brockton. 


Port Huron & Northern Railway, Detroit, Mich.—This 
company advises that. work will be begun within the next 
six weeks on its 50-mile gasoline-motor line between Port 
Huron, Lexington, Croswell and Sandusky. Contracts 
will be awarded shortly. Capital stock authorized, $100,- 
000; issued, $100,000. Officers: Julius I, Sumner, 502 
Wayne County Bank Building, Detroit, president; Walter 
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H. Goodson, secretary; William E. Bolles, treasurer, and 
H. O. Hanford, chief engineer, all of 502 Wayne County 
Bank Building, Detroit. [E. R. J., April 20, 2.) 

Marquette County Gas & Electric Company, Ishpeming, 
Mich—This company will replace all the light rails on its 
lines with 7o-lb. rails. The contract for the work has been 
awarded to the L. R. Myers Construction Company, Mar- 
quette. The company will also put in new span wires. 

Saginaw-Bay City Railway, Saginaw, Mich.—Plans are 
being made by this company to build the new line to Bay 
City, on the east side of the Saginaw River, part of which 
was constructed by the former owners of the franchise and 
right-of-way, the Saginaw & Flint Railway. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester & Dubuque Electric 
Traction Company, Minneapolis, Minn.—This company has 
leased the Chicago Great Western Railroad track privi- 
leges from Northfield to Faribault. Work will be begun 
immediately on an extension from Faribault to Owatonna, 
making the length of the line 67 miles from Minneapolis. 

United Railways, St. Louis, Mo.—This company will re- 
construct over 18 miles of its tracks in St. Louis this sum- 
mer at a cost of $500,000. The plan includes the laying of 
132-lb. rails on Locust Street. 

Gallatin Valley Electric Railway, Bozeman, Mont.—Ar- 
rangements are being made by this company to improve its 
lines in Bozeman. 

Flathead Interurban Railway, Kalispell, Mont.—Arrange- 
ments are being made by this company for right-of-way 
from the end of the grade to the city limits, and for a cross- 
ing with the Great Northern Railway, preparatory to the 
construction of its 74-mile line between Kalispell, Whitefish, 
Somers and Big Fork, D. K. McGinnis, Kalispell, president. 
[EoOR: Ji; Marek 4, “1274 

Freeport (N. Y.) Railroad.—This company advises that 
construction will be begun as soon as the franchise is re- 
ceived from the Council for its 1%-mile electric railway 
in Freeport. Power will be purchased from the New York 
& Long Island Traction Company, Hempstead, and the 
company’s repair shops will be located in Freeport. Capi- 
tal stock authorized, $20,000; issued, $10,100. [E. R. J., 
April, 20, *12.] 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company.—Work on 
the double-tracking of the Solvay line of this company from 
Bridge Street to the western terminus of the railway in 
Syracuse will be begun next month, 

*London, Ont.—J. C. Dance, Kingsmill; S. McDermand, 
Lakeview; D. H. Price, Aylmer, and associates plan to ob- 
tain a charter for an electric railway to connect Aylmer, 
Port Burwell, Belmont, Springfield, South Dorchester, 
Malahide, Westminster and London, to be owned and 
operated by the municipalities through which it is pro- 
posed to operate. 

Ottawa & Lake McGregor Railway, Ottawa, Ont.—This 
company advises that it has not yet decided when con- 
struction will be begun on its 16-mile electric line between 
Ottawa and Hull, which will connect directly with the pro- 
posed amusement parks on Lake McGregor. Capital stock 
authorized, $500,000. This company has not yet been or- 
ganized nor have any officers been elected. Belcourt & 
Ritchie Company are interested. Headquarters, 16-18 Castle 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. [E. R. J., March 16, "12. ] 

Oregon Electric Railway, Portland, Ore.—Grading will 
be begun at once by this company in Eugene. This is part 
of the plan to have its line from Portland to Eugene via 
Harrisburg, Santiam and Junction City completed by June. 


Johnstown (Pa.) Traction Company.—Surveys for the 
new line which this company will build from Walnut Grove 
to. Geistown have been completed and work will be begun 
within the next six weeks, or as soon as the right-of-way 
can be obtained. 


Reading (Pa.) Transit Company.—This company plans to 
overhaul and improve its Oley Valley line between Carsonia 
Park and Boyertown. Concrete bridges will replace the 
wooden structures which span small streams. 


Knoxville Railway & Light Company, Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Work will be begun at once by this company on the 3%4- 


mile extension of its Kingston Pike Street line in Knox- 
ville to Lyons View. 


May 4, I912.] 


_Cumberland Valley & Interstate Electric Railway, Nash- 

ville, Tenn.—This company, which proposes to build a 125- 
mile railway between Gallatin, Tenn., and Stanford, Ky., 
has organized and elected the following officers: W. G. 
Schamberger, Gallatin, president; S. M. Young, Dixon 
Springs, vice-president; W. Y. Allen, Gallatin, secretary; 
P. F. Berntey, Hartsville, treasurer, and W. H. Spradin, 
Gallatin, chief engineer. [E. R. J., April 13, ee 

*Dallas, Tex.—I. V. Watkins, Dallas, is promoting the 
construction of an interurban railway from Dallas to Aus- 
tin, passing through Cameron and other towns, a distance 
of about 200 miles. 

Dallas Consolidated Electric Street Railway, Dallas, Tex. 
—The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston, 
which controls the Dallas Consolidated Railway, is consid- 
ering the construction of a 35-mile extension from Dallas 
to Terrell. Surveys of the route are now being made. 

El Paso (Tex.) Electric Railway.—The new link between 
the north side and the downtown business sections of El 
Paso will be built in the near future. A bonus of $16,000 is 
said to have been paid to the Stone & Webster Corporation 
to insure the construction of a line on Stanton Street be- 
tween the Boulevard and San Antonio Street. 

Houston (Tex.) Electric Railway.—Work will soon be 
begun by this company on its extension through the north- 
ern part of Magnolia Park. 

Kittitas Railway & Power Company, Cle Elum, Wash.— 
This company, which is now building a line from Cle Elum 
to Roslyn, will extend it to North Yakima. The company 
has decided to increase its capital stock from $300,000 to 


$1,200,000. Paul L. Richards, Tacoma, president. [E. R. J., 
Aug. 26, ’11.] 
Washington-Oregon Corporation, Vancouver, Wash.— 


This company has been asked to consider plans to build a 
1o-mile extension from Sifton to Hockinson. 

Appalachian Power Company, Bluefields, W. Va.—This 
company is asked to consider plans to improve its line in 
Graham and extend it to West Graham. 

La Crosse (Wis.) City Railway.—During the next six 
weeks this company will place contracts to build 1%4 miles 
of new track and install 7 miles of No. oo groove trolley 
wire. 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—This company has been asked to consider plans 
to build an extension to connect Kenosha with Lake 
Geneva. 

SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.—Plans are 
being made by this company to build a new station in 
Pomona. 

Illinois Traction System, Peoria Ill—Plans are being 
made by this company to build a new station in Granite 
City. The building will be two stories, 49 ft. x 65 ft. 

Tri-City Railway & Light Company, Davenport, la— 
Work will soon be begun by this company remodeling its 
carhouses at Second and Rock Island Street in Davenport, 
which are to be used to house the interurban cars of the 
Davenport-Muscatine line. 

Des Moines City (Ia.) Railway.—This company and the 
Interurban Railway of Des Moines have recently purchased 
$200,000 worth of property in the business district of Des 
Moines. This property will be used as a site for a new 
terminal, and a large combined station and office building 
will be erected this year. 

Sioux City (Ia.) Service Company.—Among the improve- 
ments planned by this company in the near future will be 
the construction of a new carhouse in Sioux City. 

Wichita Railroad & Light Company, Wichita, Kan.— 
This company has been granted an appropriation for about 
$114,000 for improvements for the year, among which will 
be additional machinery for its machine shop. 

Maysville (Ky.), Street Railway & Transfer Company.— 
This company has sold its old frame carhouse. After the site 
is cleared the carhouse, which was partly completed last 
year, will be finished, occupying the additional space pro- 
vided by the removal of the former structure. The new car- 
house is a concrete and steel building. 
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Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street Railway.—Plans 
for this company’s new express and freight station in Wor- 
cester have been completed and work will soon be begun 
PE Ro JH Janie7)*x2,) 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Railway.—The foundation for this 
companys new brick carhouse on North Front Street 
Grand Rapids, is being made, 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island City, N. Y.—A new 
station will be built by this company, west of the present 
Structure in Cedarhurst, as soon as its new power plant 
is completed. 

Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern Railroad, Syracuse, 
N. Y.—A new terminal station will be built for this com- 
pany by the East Side Improvement Association in East 
First Street, between Bridge and Oneida Streets, in Os- 
wego. 

Toledo (Ohio) Railways & Light Company.—A new 
interurban station will be built by this company at Colum- 
bus Grove during the summer. 


Sarnia (Ont.) Street Railway.—Plans are being made by 
this company to build a new carhouse and machine shop. 
The building will be of concrete, with steel girders for 
roof and concrete, and will accommodate twenty double- 
truck cars. 


Wheeling (W. Va.) Traction Company.—A decision has 
been reached by this company to begin soon the construc- 
tion of new repair shops adjoining the present carhouses 
on the island. The structure will be two stories, 180 ft. x 
125 ft., and of concrete and steel construction. The cost is 
estimated to be about $100,000. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Northern Electric Railway, Chico, Cal—This company 
has just acquired the Stohlman property, 9 miles west of 
Terra Buena, on which it will build a new substation. 


Henderson (Ky.) Traction Company.—An arrangement 
has been made by this company with the municipality 
whereby the former is to receive current for the operation 
of the railway from the power house of the city. 


Kentucky Traction & Terminal Company, Lexington, Ky. 
—This company has purchased several tracts of land which 
will be used as the sites for substations. Those for the 
Georgetown and Nicholasville lines are to be built in the 
immediate future. The Versailles-Frankfort and the Paris 
lines have already been taken care of in this connection. 


Louisville (Ky.) Railway.—F. H. Miller, superintendent 
of motive power of this company, has practically completed 
plans for the new power house of the company, which is 
to be erected at Twenty-eighth and High Streets, and 
specifications will be ready for contractors in the near 
future. A considerable amount of equipment needed for 
this plant has been contracted for. 

Escanaba (Mich.) Traction Company.—This company 
has placed in operation its new power plant on the Es- 
canaba River. 

Trenton-Mercer County Traction Company, Trenton, 
N. J.—Contracts will be awarded within the next month 
by this company for the construction of an addition to 
its power house. 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island City, N. Y.—This 
company has awarded the contract for the construction of 
its new power plant in Cedarhurst, and at its completion 
the operation of the short-cut line between the Rockaways 
and Jamaica will be begun. 

Dominion Power & Transmission Company, Hamilton, 
Ont.—It has been announced that this company has com- 
pleted its plans for the third transmission line from Decew 
Falls to Hamilton, which will add practically one-third to its 
distributing power. An important feature of the new trans- 
mission line will be the introduction of steel towers to take 
the place of poles. 

Sarnia (Ont.) Street Railway.—This company has placed 
contracts for two new generators for its power house. 
These are expected to be installed this month. 

Southern Traction Company, Dallas, Tex.—It is reported 
that this company proposes to build a new power house at 
Waco. : 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


Ottawa (Ont.) Electric Railway has ordered twenty steel 
cars from the Ottawa Car Company. 

International Traction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will pur- 
chase 100 additional near-side cars. 

Birmingham, Ensley & Bessemer Railway, Birmingham, 
Ala., has ordered ten cars from The J. G. Brill Company. 

Detroit (Mich.) United Railway has prepared specifica- 
tions for 100 double-truck city cars. The order is to be 
let before May 15. 

Illinois Traction System, Peoria, Ill., has ordered fifty 
box cars, seventy-five gondolas and twenty-five cinder cars 
from Haskell & Barker. 

Meridian Light & Railway Company, Meridian, Miss., has 
ordered eight single-truck cars seating thirty-two passengers 
from the Southern Car Company. The cars are equipped 
with Brill 21-E trucks and GE-80 motors. 


TRADE NOTES 


Canadian General Electric Company, Peterborough, Ont., 
has voted to increase its capital stock from $7,700,000 to 
$12,000,000. 

Hall Signal Company, New York, N. Y., announces the 
removal of its New York offices to the Hudson Terminal 
Building, 50 Church street. 

Ralph D. Mershon, New York, N. Y., consulting elec- 
trical and mechanical engineer, has removed his New York 
office to 80 Maiden Lane (19 Cedar Street). 

Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, New York, N. Y., an- 
nounce the removal of their offices from 7 Wall Street to 
the twenty-fourth floor of the Bankers’ Trust Company 
Building at 14 Wall Street. 

American Car & Foundry Company, Berwick, Pa., has 
appointed Herbert Wolff, formerly mechanical engineer 
with the company at New York, assistant to J. M. Buick, 
vice-president, with office in St. Louis, Mo. 


Riggs & Sherman Company, Toledo, Ohio, consulting 
engineers, will be succeeded by the W. J. Sherman Com- 
pany, H. E. Riggs having accepted the chair of railroad 
engineering at the University of Michigan. 


Wellman Company, Medford, Mass., has elected H. P. 
Ballard its president to succeed the late A. M. Stickney. 
S. D. Barnett, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y., has been 
appointed general agent of the company for the sale of its 
Twentieth Century boring tool. 


International Pay-As-You-Enter Tramcar Company, Ltd., 
London, England, has elected Sir Francis Lowe, M. P., 
president and L. Charles Hupport, vice-president and man- 
aging director. Charles Steel, formerly general manager 
of the Great Western Railway of England, was elected to 
the board of directors. 


Traction Appliance Company, Vincennes, Ind., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $35,000 to manufacture 
traction appliances consisting of trolley wheels, electric 
controller cranks, duplex brake holders, etc. The officers 
of the company are: Fred C. Morgan, president, formerly 
superintendent of the Vincennes (Ind.) Traction Company; 
George E. Henry, vice-president and general manager; 
Joseph J. Risch, secretary and treasurer. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has received the following equipment orders: 
Louisville (Ky.) Railway, five quadruple equipments of 
No. 304 motors and type HL control; Atlantic Shore Line 
Railway, Kennebunk, Maine, one quadruple equipment of 
No. 307 motors and K-28D controllers; Kankakee (IIl.) 
Electric Railway, one double equipment of No. 92-A motors 
and K-10-A controllers Pacific Coast Railway, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal., one quadruple equipment of No. 906 A-2 
motors and HL USG control. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, N. Y., on 
April 20. moved its executive offices and New York show- 


rooms to the new twelve-story H. W. Johns-Manville 
Building, Madison Avenue and Forty-first Street, New 
York, from its old quarters at 100 William Street, 


where the company has been located for the past fifteen 
years. This move marks the fifty-fourth anniversary of 
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the company. The company now occupies over 2,657,160 
sq. ft. of floor space. The employees number approximately 
5000, and there are about 425 salesmen. 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, N. WG, EIS always laid 
great stress upon the importance of correct car designs, 
both with reference to durability and low cost of operation 
and maintenance and to the importance of adapting the de- 
sign of cars to the local conditions present. To increase 
their ability to handle problems of this character and also 
those of carhouse and repair shop efficiency and their scien- 
tific management, they have secured the services of H. H. 
Adams, formerly superintendent of rolling stock and shops 
of the New York Railways Company, as mentioned in the 
personal columns of this issue. Mr. Adams’ large experi- 
ence with a number of the principal electric railway com- 
panies in this country, and his duties as past president and 
chairman of numerous committees of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation of the American Electric Railway Association, rank 
him as an acknowledged authority in connection with rolling 
stock design and maintenance and with repair shops and 
their efficiency. His services in his new position will be 
devoted not only to developing still further the standards 
of car design in connection with the work of this firm, but 
especially to improving the standards of repair shop prac- 
tice, With his help the firm expects to be in a position to 
assist railway companies better than ever before, not only 
with the proper design of cars, but with the operating prob- 
lems in connection therewith which railway companies are 
called upon to meet. Many of the smaller railways feel that 
the advice of experts in these lines would be very helpful 
to them, but they are unable regularly to employ high-class 
talent on this part of their operating problems. Hence, the 
assistance of engineering firms with especially qualified ex- 
perts for these questions will be of great service to them. 
The subject is of particular importance at present because 
in the past, practically all of the Public Service Commissions 
and their experts have failed to make sufficient allowance 
for engineering expenses upon the rolling stock portion of 
street railway properties, In this connection it might be said 
that Ford, Bacon & Davis have been particularly active in 
combating this idea and the exhibits which they have made 
in support of their contention from their records and prac- 
tices have shown that their organization has devoted as much 
attention, if not more, to the proper design and construc- 
tion of cars and their equipment as to other portions of 
street railway property in which the engineering practice 
is more standardized. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
issued Bulletin No. 125, which illustrates and describes ad- 
justable deflecting bars. 

California Corrugated Culvert Company, West Berkeley, 
Cal., is mailing a folder in which attention is called to 
American ingot iron culverts. 

Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has issued a circular in which attention is called to the 


‘various Zelnicker specialties. 


Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
issued Circular No, 506, which illustrates and describes in 
detail Westinghouse turbo-alternators. 

Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., has issued 
Bulletin No. 141, descriptive of form R induction motor 
designed for operating from 25-cycle polyphase alternating- 
CULFERt Circuits, . 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, IIll., has 
issued Folder No, 102, in which are presented a few of the 
many types of improved Little Giant ball-bearing air drills 
which the company is prepared to furnish. 

Wright Wrench & Forging Company, Canton, Ohio, de- 
scribes and illustrates its quick adjustable wrench On a 
mailing card 6 in. by 9 in. On the face of the card above 
the place left for the address there is a drawing of an 
open electric car over a pit, and underneath the illustration 
there is the phrase, “A Hit in the Pit!” The company says 
that the wrench is particularly adapted to work done in 
car shops and in the pit. A letter from E. L. Mowry 
general manager of the Stark Electric Railroad, indorsing 
the wrench, is reproduced. ssid 


